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This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  and 
a  report  on  the  policies  and  practices  in  the  certification  of  public- 
school  teachers  in  Canada.  Major  attention  was  given  to  licensure 
standards  effective  in  1958-59;  an  effort  was  also  made  to  discern  devel¬ 
opments  in  certification  during  the  period  1953-59* 

Data  were  drawn  chiefly  from  official  regulations,  department  of 
education  publications  and  calendars  of  teacher-education  institutions. 
Supplementary  information  and  verification  were  obtained  by  means  of 
questionnaires  to  and  correspondence  with  certification  officers,  profes¬ 
sional  associations  and  teacher  educators.  In  the  main,  the  descriptive 
method  was  used. 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigation  the  following  observations 
appeared  valid; 

1.  Teacher  certification  is  a  highly  centralized  function  at 
provincial  level,  but  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  majority  of  provinces  to  derive  certification 
requirements  cooperatively  and  through  consultation. 

2.  Teacher  certification  serves  many  uses,  some  of  which  seem 
remotely  related  to  verification  of  professional  competence. 

3.  Teacher  certification  is  marked  by  multiplicity,  diversity 
and  provincial  insularity. 

The  findings  of  this  study  led  the  investigator  to  conclude  that 
simplification  and  more  uniformity  in  teacher  certification  are  urgently 
needed.  To  this  end,  it  seems  desirable  that  there  be  a  greater  degree 
of  consultation  and  cooperation  between  certification  authorities  and 
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interested  lay  and  professional  groups  in  each  province,  as  well  as  much 
more  liaison  between  and  among  the  provinces.  Provincial  leadership  and 
joint  planning  appear  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  practices,  policies 


and  standards  in  teacher  certification. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SCOPE 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  debates  were  heard  about  standards 
for  teachers  in  Canada, ^  The  issues  continued.  In  1892  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  first  convention  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association,  forerun¬ 
ner  of  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that: 

...the  time  has  arrived  when  an  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  various  provinces  to  assimilate  the  requirements  for 
teachers’  certificates  and  to  provide  for  recognition  of 
them  throughout  the  Dominion. 2 

The  problems  persist.  Deep  into  the  twentieth  century  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  and  other  interested  groups  are  discussing  unresolved 
questions  concerning  qualifications  for  teachers.  As  Canadians  measure 
time,  teacher  certification  has  had  a  long  and  somewhat  lively  history. 

I.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  survey  of  teacher 
certification  requirements  in  the  provincial  public  school  systems  of 
Canada.  The  survey  involved  an  investigation  into  four  closely  related 
problems: 

1.  To  examine  provincial  policies  and  procedures  for 
developing  teacher  certification  standards. 

1 

Charles  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada, 

p#  560. 

p 

Freeman  K.  Stewart,  Inter provincial  Co-operation  in  Education , 
p.  13,  citing  Dominion  Educational  Association  Proceedings  1892-191?* 
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2.  To  describe  the  functions  of  and  the  requirements  for 
general,  special,  and  emergency  teacher  certification. 

3.  To  determine  the  existing  provisions  for  interprovincial 
reciprocity  in  teacher  certification. 

4.  To  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey,  interpretations 
which  appear  warranted,  and  to  identify  developments  in 
teacher  certification  which  may  have  emerged  since  1933* 

II.  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

As  never  before  qualifications  for  teachers  are  receiving  atten¬ 
tion.  Close  and  sustained  study  is  being  devoted  to  problems  of  certi¬ 
fication  by  department  of  education  committees  and  boards,  teachers’ 
associations,  teacher  educator  organizations  and  school  trustee  bodies. 
Quality  and  quantity  in  teacher  supply  are  two  facets  of  a  social  problem 
intimately  related  to  teacher  certification. 

A  continuing  and  vital  interest  on  the  part  of  persons  and  groups 
in  and  very  near  the  processes  of  education  is  to  be  expected.  Of  recent 
years,  however,  something  new  has  developed.  Increasing  numbers  of  the 
lay  public  are  giving  thought,  time  and  energy  to  questions  regarding 
teaching  standards. 

Probably  the  Canadian  public  has  always  wished  that  its  teachers 
be  certified.  It  is  only  lately,  however,  that  there  have  been  marked 
indications  of  certain  substantial  sections  of  the  public  being  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  substance  or  foundations  on  which  certificates  are 
issued.  Gradually  parts  of  the  community  are  becoming  aware  of  and 
interested  in  the  fact  that  teacher  certification  is  a  various  thing. 
Notably,  the  Home  and  School  and  Parent  Teacher  Associations  are  putting 
forward  their  views  at  provincial  and  national  levels  on  teacher  selection, 
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recruitment,  standards  and  retention.  To  the  receptive  sounding  boards 
of  Royal  Commissions  on  Education  come  the  voices  of  earnest  lay  and 
professional  groups  presenting  their  ideas  on  what,  how  and  by  whom 
Canadian  children  should  be  taught.  If  any  further  evidence  were  needed 
of  the  timeliness  of  a  study  of  teacher  certification,  one  might  point 
to  the  193^  Canadian  Conference  on  Education.  At  tnis  unprecedented 
gathering  there  attended  eight  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  representing 
eighty-four  organizations  with  a  total  membership  of  aDproximately 
3,000,000  citizens.  Of  the  thirty-one  resolutions  approved  by  the 
Conference  five  had  to  do  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Canadian 

teachers. 3 


III.  DELIMITATIONS  OF  STUDY 

This  investigation  was  limited  to  the  certification  policies, 
procedures  and  standards  of  the  ten  departments  of  education  in  Canada. 
Brief  references  to  a  few  of  the  teacher  licensing  policies  in  other 
countries  were  made,  however,  where  these  were  thought  to  be  relevant. 

As  a  further  limitation  the  investigator  placed  major  emphasis 
on  the  current  requirements  for  certification.  Consideration  and 
examination  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  period  1933-39;  only  passing 
reference  was  made  to  the  historical  background  of  the  licensing  of 
teachers  in  Canada.  This  restricted  approach  brought  present  conditions 
and  policies  into  focus,  but,  no  doubt,  made  the  identification  of 
tendencies  and  trends  more  difficult* 

Of  its  very  nature,  an  investigation  centered  on  teacher 

3George  G.  Croskery,  and  Gerald  Nason  (eds.).  Addresses  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education,  pp.  347-334* 
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certification  proceeds,  as  it  were,  with  blinders.  The  process  of 
licensing  practitioners  in  any  profession  is  not  shaped  or  administered 
in  a  vacuum.  Economic,  political  and  social  forces  all  have  an  influence. 
Major  factors  with  big  names  such  as  industrialization,  urbanization  and 
public  attitudes  are  relevant.  Getting  closer  to  the  ground,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  size  of  the  school  unit,  the  financial  resources  of 
governments  at  local  and  provincial  levels,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in 
school  population  are  closely  related  to  and  have  an  influence  on  the 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  teaching  profession.  It  was 
expedient,  nevertheless,  to  undertake  this  study  with  only  a  bow  in  the 
direction  of  these  and  like  important  factors.  Herein  lay  a  serious 
limitation. 

No  one  investigator  working  amid  the  intricacies  and  almost 
infinite  variety  of  certification  measures  and  regulations  can  be 
certain  of  unfailing  accuracy.  The  data  are  complex.  There  are  limits, 
in  all  fairness,  to  the  requests  and  demands  which  can  be  made  of  busy 
departmental  officials.  Changes  and  modifications  in  teacher  certification 
are  gradual  but  certain.  In  consequence  an  investigation  of  this  type 
becomes  out-of-date  before  the  final  report  is  typed.  Under  such 
limitations  and  conditions  the  possibility  of  error  and  misinterpretation 
is  great. 

The  conduct  of  this  investigation  into  teacher  certification  was 
largely  dependent  on  the  courtesy,  good  will,  cooperation  and  information 
supplied  by  officers  in  departments  of  education  across  the  nation.  Even 
a  cursory  analysis  reveals  that  there  are  marked  disparities  between 
the  certification  standards  of  one  province  and  another.  A  danger 
arises  in  reporting  provincial  norms  and  developments.  Comparisons  can 
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be  taken  as  invidious.  Interpretations  may  be  considered  "value11  judg¬ 
ments.  This  study  was  launched,  not  with  the  intention  of  making  unfa¬ 
vorable  comparisons,  or  merit  judgments  as  between  provinces,  but  rather 
of  examining  certification  practices,  procedures  and  policies  on  a  nation 
al  scale. 


IV.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Teacher  certification,  as  used  in  this  study,  means  the  issuance 
by  a  provincial  government  agency  of  authority  to  a  person  to  perform 
educational  work  in  a  provincial  public  school  system.  Eleven  legally 
competent  agencies  empowered  to  issue  teacher  certification  in  their 
respective  provinces  were  identified  during  the  course  of  this  investi¬ 
gation.  Two  of  these  were  located  in  Quebec. 

The  terms  teacher 's  certificate  and  teacher *s  license  are  used 
interchangeably  to  mean  a  credential  of  permission  to  teach  or  to  accept 
employment  for  educational  services  in  a  provincial  public  school  system. 
Similarly  the  words  licensure  and  certification  are  used  as  synonyms. 

A  teaching  certificate  described  as  basic  or  regular  means  a 
license  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  normal  minimum  qualifications  pre¬ 
scribed  for  general  teaching  services  within  a  specified  grade  range. 

A  basic  or  regular  certificate  is  usually  valid  for  the  traditional 
academic  subjects  in  elementary  or  high  school. 

A  special  certificate,  as  used  in  this  survey,  is  a  qualification 
issued  by  a  legally  constituted  authority  permitting  a  person  to  teach 
certain  subjects  at  certain  levels,  or  to  hold  certain  administrative 
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or  supervisory  positions*  Frequently  the  holder  of  a  special  certifi¬ 
cate  is  required  to  qualify  for  a  basic  or  regular  certificate  as  a 
prerequisite  to  qualifying  for  a  special  certificate  to  teach  a 
so-called  "non-academic"  subject,  such  as  business  education,  home 
economics  or  industrial  arts*  The  type  of  special  certificate  which 
carries  authority  to  teach  in  only  one  subject  area  at  specified  grade 
levels  is  referred  to  in  this  study  as  a  limited  or  restricted  certifi¬ 
cate* 

To  designate  permission  issued  to  persons  with  less  than  regular 
or  basic  preparation  or  qualifications  to  hold  educational  positions 
for  a  limited  time,  the  phrases  sub-standard  teaching  authority  or 
emergency  certificate  are  employed*  It  was  found  that  these  labels 
covered  a  wide  range  of  measures  of  expediency. 

An  elaboration  of  the  concepts  underlying  these  terms  and,  where 
it  was  thought  useful,  additional  definitions  for  a  working  certification 
vocabulary  have  been  embodied  in  the  survey  proper* 
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CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  AND  PROCEDURES 

Formal  research  projects  on  the  certification  of  teachers  in 
Canada  are  few.  An  investigation  which  purports  to  be  a  general  survey 
of  teacher  certification  must  pursue  a  circuitous  and  hazardous  route. 
The  main  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  becoming  entangled  in  a 
plethora  of  detail  and  losing  the  way.  The  field  is  complex.  It  is, 
perhaps,  no  oversight  that  completed  research  projects  in  the  area  of 
certification  for  Canadian  teachers  are  not  plentiful. 

I.  PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

Two  major  studies  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Education  Association 
during  1947-49  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  comprehensive  report 
dealing  with  the  status  of  teachers  in  Canada.^"  On  the  basis  of  a 
questionnaire  completed  by  2,944  respondents,  including  a  cross-section 
of  lay  and  professional  persons,  and  a  wealth  of  data  obtained  from 
school  authorities  at  local  and  provincial  levels,  a  report  was  issued 
in  1948  on  many  aspects  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  year  following, 
a  second  report  based  on  the  first  presented  a  series  of  far-ranging 
and  substantial  recommendations,  forty-four  in  all,  touching  on  the 
status  of  teachers  in  Canada.  These  recommendations  constituted  a 
program  of  objectives  for  the  Canadian  Education  Association.  The 

1 

Canadian  Education  Association,  ’’Recommendations  Concerning  the 
Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  1949,"  Canadian  Education,  Vol.  V, 

No.  1  (December,  1949)* 
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greatest  number  of  the  recommendations  urged  higher  standards  for  the 
selection,  preparation  and  certification  of  teachers, 

LaZerte  took  as  his  theme  for  the  Quance  Lectures  in  1950  the 

O 

development  of  teacher  education  practices  in  Canada,  During  his 
two  addresses  he  pointed  to  the  differences  in  teacher  preparation 
and  the  disparities  in  standards  for  teachers  as  between  provinces,  and 
made  a  plea  for  the  raising  of  qualifications  to  professional  levels, 

A  voluminous  investigation  by  a  Royal  Commission  in  Ontario 
contains  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  professional  preparation 
and  qualifications  of  teachers, ^  The  work  provides  valuable  background 
information  for  persons  intending  to  examine  teacher  certification 
problems. 

The  Education  Division  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Government  of  Canada,  issues  an  annual  report  on  teachers*  salaries 
and  qualifications.  The  latest  report,  replete  with  tables,  graphs, 
comparative  data  and  expository  information  is  entitled  Salaries  and 
Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 

19 56-1957 «  The  concepts,  methods  and  condensed  notes  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  are  useful  for  securing  a  perspective  on  a  national  scale  of  the 
qualifications  and  movements  of  Canadian  teachers. 

The  Research  Division  of  the  Canadian  Teachers*  Federation  has 
recently  completed  a  study  of  developments,  during  1939-57,  in  certifi- 

E,  LaZerte,  Teacher  Education  in  Canada. 

3 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario,  1950» 
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cation  standards.^  Employing  data  obtained  from  the  Education  Division 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  were  supplemented  and  adjusted 
by  data  derived  from  the  annual  reports  of  a  number  of  provincial  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  the  Research  Division  analyses  trends  in  teacher 
shortage  and  teacher  qualifications.  It  finds  no  reason  to  rejoice  over 
the  slow  progress  being  made  in  Improving  the  standards  for  admission 
to  the  teaching  profession.  In  addition  to  discussing  developments 
and  possible  trends,  the  report  offers  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  encountered  in  securing  accurate  data  and  making 
interpretations  of  teachers1  certificates. 

A  number  of  the  reports  of  annual  meetings  of  the  Western  Canada 

Regional  Conference  on  Teacher  Education  include  talks  and  discussions 

treating  of  teacher  certification  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 

and  British  Columbia.  Papers  given  at  the  meetings  of  department  of 

education  registrars,  held  in  1955  and  1959  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Canadian  Education  Association  in  convention,  provide  useful  material. 

This  investigator  is  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Evans  for  his 

5 

informative  presentation  delivered  at  the  1955  meeting. 

II.  SOURCES  AND  METHODS 

The  primary  sources  of  data  for  the  investigation  were  official 
publications  of  the  departments  of  education.  Annual  reports,  statutes 

^Canadian  Teachers’  Federation,  Research  Division,  Trends  in 
Certification  Standards.  1939-57. 

c 

H.  M.  Evans,  ’’Recent  Revisions  in  Teacher  Certification” 

(paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  department  of  education  registrars, 

Canadian  Education  Association  Conference,  September  20,  1955)* 
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and  regulations  governing  teacher  certification  in  all  provinces  were 
studied.  Supplementary  information  to  augment  the  published  material 
was  obtained  from  officials  directly  involved  or  closely  associated 
with  the  eleven  teacher  certification  bureaus  in  Canada. 

Calendars  and  advice  relating  to  the  programs  of  preparation  on 
which  teaching  certificates  are  based  were  secured  from  training  insti¬ 
tutions  across  Canada.  The  views,  policies  and  activities  of  provincial 
teachers’  organizations  respecting  the  standards  for  the  profession 
were  ascertained  by  means  of  correspondence.  A  brief  review  was  made, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  of  the  licensing  standards  and  procedures 
in  effect  for  a  number  of  the  other  established  professions.  Certain 
bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Canadian  Education  Association  and  the 
Canadian  Teachers’  Federation  pertaining  to  certification  were  ex¬ 
amined  as  secondary  sources  of  data. 

As  this  study  was  developed,  it  became  apparent  that  many  of 
the  official  publications  of  the  provincial  authorities  were  couched  in 
terse  and  general  terms.  Difficulties  of  interpretation  arose.  To 
overcome  these  and  like  obstacles  and  to  secure  corroborative  advice 
on  various  aspects  of  teacher  certification,  which  could  not  be  found 
in  the  statutes  and  orders-in-council,  two  rather  formidable  question¬ 
naires  calling  for  objective-type  responses  were  directed  to  the 
registrars  or  other  officials  in  charge  of  teacher  certification.  The 
questionnaires  were  completed  in  most  respects  and  returned  by  the 
eleven  provincial  certification  authorities.0  Points  of  obscurity  were 

^Quebec  and  Newfoundland,  with  policies  and  organizations 
differing  in  a  number  of  important  respects  from  the  other  provinces, 
reported  difficulty  in  answering  some  of  the  items. 
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clarified  and  interpretations  of  the  data  were  checked  by  means  of 
further  correspondence  and  the  co-operation  of  departmental  officers. 

The  method  used  throughout  this  report  was  primarily  descriptive. 
A  concentrated  effort  was  made  to  gather  accurate  data  and  from  these 
to  describe  the  certification  policies  and  practices,  and  to  report 
on  licensing  standards  for  teachers  in  the  public  school  systems  of 
Canada.  Thereafter  the  investigator  attempted  to  identify  some  of  the 
more  salient  characteristics  of  certification,  to  analyse  and  interpret 
what  appeared  to  be  recent  develoranents  in  teacher  qualifications,  and 
to  point  out  a  few  major  and  continuing  problems. 

III.  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  structure  of  this  investigation  and  the  order  given  to  it  by 
the  investigator  is  as  follows: 

Chapter  I  states  the  objective  of  a  general  survey  of  teacher 
certification  in  Canada;  the  reasons  therefor;  the  timeliness  of  the 
investigation;  and  defines  basic  terms. 

Chapter  II  reviews  briefly  the  limited  literature  in  the  field 
of  teacher  certification  in  Canada;  identifies  the  primary  and  secondary 
sources  of  the  data;  and  describes  the  treatment  of  the  data  and  the 
organization  of  this  study. 

Chapter  III  examines  the  powers  of  provincial  certification 
authorities  and  the  provisions  for  developing  certification  standards. 

Chapter  IV  analyses  the  role  of  professional  associations  of 
teachers  in  the  formulation  of  teacher  certification  requirements. 

Chapter  V  discusses  the  uses  and  functions  of  teacher  certifi¬ 
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Chapter  VI  describes,  with  particular  attention  to  Canadian 
universities,  the  institutions  which  prepare  teachers  for  certification. 

Chapter  VII  treats  of  general  or  regular  teacher  certification; 
summarizes  recent  revisions  in  provincial  certification  schedules; 
and  points  out  some  characteristics  and  current  problems. 

Chapter  VIII  reviews  special  certification  standards  and 
practices,  and  comments  on  the  use  of  special  credentials  for  teachers. 

Chapter  IX  considers  present  policies  and  provisions  for  sub¬ 
standard  or  emergency  teaching  qualifications  and  attendant  problems. 

Chapter  X  surveys  the  questions  of  interprovincial  reciprocity 
and  standard  nomenclature  in  certification  for  Canadian  teachers. 

Chapter  XI  attempts  to  identify  possible  tendencies,  developments 
and  trends  which  have  emerged  in  teacher  certification  since  1953* 

Chapter  XII  summarizes  the  findings  of  the  survey  and  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  investigator. 

Supplementary  data  pertinent  to  the  investigation  are  given  in 
the  Appendices. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CERTIFICATION  AUTHORITY 

The  literature  describing  education  in  Canada  commonly  reports 
that  each  province  is  responsible  for  establishing  its  own  teacher 
certification  standards.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  legal  basis  for  provincial  control  of  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  and  a  study  of  the  existing  provisions  for  developing  standards 
of  licensure. 

The  data  and  information  presented  were  obtained  from  provincial 
statutes  and  regulations,  department  of  education  publications  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  eleven  teacher  certification  officers. 

I.  CONTROL  OF  CERTIFICATION 

Provincial  Governments 

Under  the  broad  provisions  of  Section  93  of  the  British  North 
America  Act.  1867,  and  appropriate  statutes  at  provincial  level,  authori¬ 
ty  for  setting  teacher  qualifications  and  controlling  teacher  certification 
resides  in  the  ten  provincial  legislatures.  Constitutionally  the  power 
of  establishing  professional  standards  for  teachers  lies  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  provinces. 

Each  provincial  public  school  system  is  headed  by  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  who  is  called  (except  in  Quebec)  the  Minister  of  Education. 

As  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature  and  of  the  party  in  power, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  in  consultation  with  his  Cabinet  colleagues, 
determines  the  educational  policies  of  the  government.  Among  the  poli- 
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cies  to  be  determined  are  those  pertaining  to  the  preparation  and  certi¬ 
fication  of  teachers.  For  these  policies  he  is  responsible  to  the 
legislature  and  ultimately  to  the  electors. 

As  illustrations  of  the  legislation  bearing  on  teacher  education 
and  certification  enacted  by  the  provinces,  the  following  excerpts  were 
found  to  be  fairly  typical: 

1.  The  Public  School  Act,  195#.  (British  Columbia) 

Section  17: 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may,  by 
rule,  or  order,  or  both: 


(f)  Determine  the  grades  and  classes  of  certi¬ 
ficates  of  qualification  to  be  issued  to 
teachers  or  to  other  persons  to  whom  this 
Act  applies  and  govern  the  granting  of 
certificates. 

Section  18: 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  may,  by 
rule,  or  order,  or  both,  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council: 


(b)  Establish  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  others,  regulate  their  conduct 
and  management,  and  establish  therefor 
appropriate  scales  of  tuition  fees: 


(e)  Suspend  or  cancel  for  cause  the  certificates 
of  qualification  of  any  teacher. 

2.  The  Department  of  Education  Act,  being  Chapter  95 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955* 


Section  7: 

The  Minister  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
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Governor  in  Council  shall  have  power: 
(a)  to  make  regulations 
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(iii)  for  the  examination,  licensing  and 
grading  of  teachers  and 
for  the  examination  of  persons  who  may 
desire  to  enter  professions  or  who  may 
wish  certificates  of  having  completed 
courses  of  study  in  any  school, 

(b)  to  make  due  provisions  for  the  training  of 
teachers , 


Section  12: 

The  Minister 

(a)  May  suspend  or  cancel  for  cause  any  certifi¬ 
cate  granted  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department • 

The  above  excerpts  have  particular  interest  because  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  are  the  two  provinces  which  prepare  all  their 
teachers  in  state  universities. 

Departments  of  Education 

To  execute  the  educational  policies  of  the  government,  a 
Department  of  Education  is  established  in  each  province.  Directly 
under  the  Minister  is  a  Deputy  Minister  (designated  the  Chief  Director 
of  Education  in  Ontario,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Quebec, 
and  the  Director  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in  New 
Brunswick).  The  Minister  of  Education,  the  Deputy  Minister  and  a 
staff  of  permanent  employees  constitute  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Deputy  Minister  and  his  staff  of  civil  servants  implement  and 
execute  statutes  and  regulations  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  the 
government.  Although  the  Deputy  Minister,  and  through  him  the  officers 
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of  the  Department,  may  give  advice  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  the 
definition  of  qualifications  for  teachers  is  entirely  a  prerogative 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Cabinet.'*' 

Certain  differences  in  the  educational  organization  of  two  of 
the  provinces  deserve  mention.  Quebec  with  a  dual  system  of  public 
schools,  and  Newfoundland  with  its  multiple  system  of  sectarian  schools 
have  special  provisions  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 

Province  of  Quebec.  ihere  is  no  Minister  of  Education  in  Quebec, 
which  has  a  dual  system  of  state  schools  based  on  religious  belief.  The 
Provincial  Secretary,  an  elected  official,  is  the  minister  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Immediately  below 
him  is  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  a  permanent  civil  servant,  who 
heads  the  Department.  The  Superintendent  is  supported  by  a  Protestant 
Secretary  and  a  Catholic  Secretary  who,  as  Deputy  Ministers,  exercise 
control  over  the  two  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Through  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Education,  a  juridical 
entity  which  has  been  divided  into  a  Protestant  Committee  and  a 
Catholic  Committee,  the  dual  system  of  state  schools  in  Quebec  oper¬ 
ates.  The  Superintendent  of  Education  is  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Education.  In  effect,  however,  the  two  Committees  are  largely  autono¬ 
mous  . 

The  Catholic  Committee  consists  of  high-ranking  members  of  the 
clergy  and  laymen  appointed  by  the  Lieut enant-Governor-in-Council. 

^Charles  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada. 

pp.  237-39. 
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Similarly  there  are  clerics  and  lay  members  on  the  Protestant  Committee, 
Each  of  the  Committees  exercises  a  wide  variety  of  functions. 

Among  these  are  the  organization,  control  and  supervision  of  teacher 
education  and  certification.  Decisions  and  by-laws  passed  by  the 
Committees  require  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  ( Lieut enant-Governor-in- 
Council),  When  state  sanction  has  been  secured  the  recommended  regu¬ 
lations  have  the  force  of  law,^  ^ithin  this  broad  framework,  teachers 
for  the  dual  system  of  schools  in  Quebec  are  prepared  and  certified. 
Province  of  Newfoundland,  In  1949,  at  the  time  of  joining 
Confederation,  Newfoundland  created  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  position  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  However, 
the  earlier  denominational  character  of  the  school  system  continued. 
Newfoundland  has  five  separate  Boards  of  Examiners,  each  representing 
a  religious  denomination  and  each  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
recruiting,  selecting,  training  and  certifying  teachers. 

The  Lieut enant-Governor-in-Council,  under  The  Act  Respecting  the 
Training  and  Classification  of  Teachers ,  being  Chapter  102  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Newfoundland,  1952,  as  amended  in  1955  and  1958,  is  required 
to  aDDoint  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  denomination  with  adherents 
of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons.  Every  such  Board  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  training  and  the  classification  of 
teachers  for  the  denomination  which  it  represents.  Further,  each 
Board  has  the  power  to  examine  candidates  for  teaching,  and  to  grant 


Province  of  Quebec,  Department  of  Education,  Education  in 
Quebec,  an  Explanation  of  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Province 

of  Quebec,  pp.  1-3* 

3 

G.  Enmett  Carter,  The  Catholic  Public  Schools  of  Quebec, 

pp.  22-29. 
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certificates  to  persons  who  have  complied  with  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Council  of  Education  and  such  further  general  requirements 
as  the  Board  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education  prescribe. 
The  Board  may  also  cancel  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  is  guilty 
of  drunkenness  or  Immorality. 

The  Council  of  Education,  which  virtually  decides  policy,  is 
comprised  of  representatives  from  the  provincial  government  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  five  Boards  of  Examiners.  It  would  appear  that 
some  considerable  degree  of  decentralization  in  teacher  preparation  and 
certification  is  in  effect.  The  actual  training  of  teachers,  however, 
has  been  delegated  to  Memorial  University;  the  certification  of  teachers 
is  governed  by  regulations  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
and  all  teaching  certificates  must  be  counter- signed  by  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education.  Thus,  teacher-education  programs  are  common  to  all  denomin¬ 
ations,  with  the  exception  of  any  additional  special  qualifications  in 
religious  knowledge  and  related  matters  which  the  Boards  may  wish  to 
require. 

Provisions  are  made  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  teaching 
Sisters  and  Brothers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  train  in  the  noviti¬ 
ates  of  their  respective  congregations.  These  courses  of  preparation 
in  private  institutions  must  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  Education.^- 

Centralization  at  Provincial  Level 

According  to  reports  and  data  received  early  in  1959  from 
eleven  officials  of  departments  of  education  across  Canada,  the 

^•Personal  letter  from  G.  A.  Frecker,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  Newfoundland,  January  28,  1959* 
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majority  of  provincial  governments  retain  a  centralized  control  over 
teacher  education  and  certification.  Apparently  the  ultimate  powers 
reside  with  the  Minister  of  the  Crown.  In  varying  degrees  these 
powers  may  be  delegated. 

Broadly,  the  Executive  Council  in  each  province  has  the  statu¬ 
tory  right  to  prescribe  the  requirements  for  teachers '  certificates 
and  to  establish  or  to  provide  for  teacher  preparatory  institutions. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Minister  of  Education  (except  in  Quebec  and 
Newfoundland),  supported  by  his  Department  of  Education,  is  given 
authority  to  prescribe  teacher  certification  standards,  to  issue, 
renew,  and  revoke  certificates  and  to  establish  or  designate  the  insti¬ 
tutions  approved  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  probability  is  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  consults  his  cabinet  colleagues  respecting 
important  points  of  policy,  emergency  situations  and  highly  controversial 
issues. 

In  Quebec,  where  the  portfolio  of  education  is  combined  with 
that  of  Provincial  Secretary,  the  Catholic  Committee  and  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  have  been  delegated  substantial 
powers  in  the  training  and  certifying  of  teachers.  All  regulations 
and  by-laws  of  the  two  Committees  must  be  ratified  by  the  cabinet. 
Similarly  in  Newfoundland,  the  provincial  government  has  conferred 
legal  responsibility  for  teacher  preparation  and  certification  on  the 
five  separate  denominational  Examining  Boards. 

In  summary  it  appears  from  this  investigation  that  the  provincial 
governments,  or  agencies  and  organizations  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
provincial  authorities  have  these  powers: 
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1.  In  Teacher  Education: 


(a)  to  establish  or  designate  the  institutions 
accredited  for  the  education  of  teachers; 

(b)  to  approve  of  the  programs  and  specific  courses 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers; 

(c)  to  be  consulted  or  to  approve  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  instructional  personnel  to  the 
staffs  of  teacher-education  institutions* 

(This  power  is  evident  with  regard  to 
provincially  established  non-degree-conferring 
institutions.  For  departments  of  education 

in  universities  the  authority  is  variable, 
ranging  from  none  to  much.) 

2.  In  Teacher  Certification: 

(a)  to  determine  the  types  of  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  and  the  requirements  for  each  class 
of  certificate; 

(b)  to  issue,  renew,  suspend  or  cancel  teachers' 
certificates; 

(c)  to  establish  the  regulations  governing  the 
certification  of  teachers; 

(d)  to  rule  on  the  standards  required  of  applicant 
teachers  from  outside  the  province. 

The  data  for  this  study  indicates  a  high  degree  of  central¬ 
ization  at  provincial  level  for  the  education  and  licensing  of  teachers. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Newfoundland,  no  department  of  education 
shares  actual  certification  authority.  Is  the  centralization  complete? 

If  not,  what  evidence  is  there  of  delegation  or  sharing  of  responsibility 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  the  authority  to  set  standards 
of  certification  and  to  approve  (or  accredit)  programs  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  permits  of  little  cooperative  activity.  This,  however,  is  not 


completely  the  practice. 
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II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STANDARDS 

Advisory  Organizations 

The  data  in  Appendix  A^  were  derived  from  departmental  publica¬ 
tions  and  responses  to  questions  sent  to  teachers f  professional  associa¬ 
tions  and  department  of  education  officials  throughout  Canada.  The 
charts  attempt  to  summarize  the  composition  and  functions  of  provincial 
organizations  and  groups  which  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  matters 
pertaining  to  teacher  education  and  certification. 

It  was  found  that  each  province  has  at  least  one  agency  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  state  to  function  in  an  advisory  role  with  respect  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  teacher  education,  teacher  certification, 
appraisal  of  qualifications,  teacher  selection,  the  grading  of  appli¬ 
cants.  The  scope  and  terns  of  reference  of  the  agencies  varied  markedly. 
There  were  wide  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  membership. 

Table  I  immediately  following  provides  a  general  outline  of  the 
names,  functions  and  composition  of  the  organizations  in  the  ten  prov¬ 
inces  which  participate  formally  in  the  establishment  of  standards  for 
teacher  education  and  certification.  More  detailed  information  respect¬ 
ing  these  organizations  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 


5 Infra,  pp.  198-206 
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TABLE  I 

FORMALLY  CONSTITUTED  ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  OR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION,  OR  BOTH,  1958-59 


Province 

Name  of  Organization 

Functions 

Composition3- 

B.  C. 

Joint  Board  of  the 
College  of  Education 

Advisory  to  Minister  of 
Education  and  University 
on  Teacher  Education 

Professional  (11) 
Lay  (  1) 

Alta. 

Board  of  Teacher 
Education  and 
Certification 

Advisory  to  Minister  of 
Education  and  University 
on  Teacher  Certification 
and  Teacher  Education 

Professional  (13) 
Lay  (  3) 

Sask. 

(a)  Advisory  Council 
to  Teachers1 
College 

(b)  Advisory  Council 
to  College  of 
Education 

(c)  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Cer¬ 
tification  of 
Teachers 

Advisory  to  Minister  of 
Education  on  Teacher 
Education 

Advisory  to  Minister  of 
Education  and  University 
on  Teacher  Education 

Advisory  to  Minister  of 
Education  on  Teacher 
Certification 

Professional  (10) 
Lay  (2) 

Professional  (  6) 
Lay  (  0) 

Professional  (  7) 
Lay  (  1) 

Man. 

Teacher  Certifica¬ 
tion  Committee 

Advisory  to  Minister  of 
Education;  Committee  is 
not  active  at  present 

Professional  (  )D 
Lay  (  3) 

Ont . 

Committees  of 
Selection 

Advisory  to  Minister  of 
Education;  screening 
candidates  for  Teacher 
Education 

Professional  (  )^ 

Lay  (  0) 

Que. 

(Prot . ) 

Protestant  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council 
of  Education 

Advisory  to  Cabinet  re¬ 
specting  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Certification. 
(Note  also  the  executive 
function  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners.) 

Members  (30)° 

(predominantly 
lay) 

Que. 

(R.  C.) 

Catholic  Committee 
of  the  Council  of 
Education 

Advisory  to  Cabinet  re¬ 
specting  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Certification 

Religious  (22) 

Lay  (22) 

Professional  (  l) 

S  J 
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TABLE  I  (Continued) 

FORMALLY  CONSTITUTED  ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  OR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION,  OR  BOTH,  1958-59 


Province 

Name  of  Organization 

Functions 

Compos it iona 

N.  B. 

(a)  Board  of 
Education 

Empowered  to  Prescribe  Re¬ 
quirements  for  Teacher  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Certification 

The  Cabinet 
Professional 

(12) 

(  3) 

(b)  Evaluating 
Committee 

Assessments  of  Credits 
for  Certification 

Professional  (6-7) 

N.  S. 

(a)  Council  on 
Teacher 

Education 

Advisory  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  the 
Universities  on  Teacher 
Education 

Professional 

Lay 

(16) 

(  3) 

(b)  Advisory  Board 
on  Teacher 
Certification 

Advisory  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  concerning 
Specific  Problems  and 
Assessments  of  Teacher 
Certification 

Professional 

(  5) 

P.  E.  I. 

Board  of  Teacher 
Education  and 
Standards 

Advisory  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Certifica¬ 
tion 

Professional  (8-9) 
Lay  (  1) 

Nfld. 

Five  Denominational 
Examining  Boards 

Responsible  for  Selecting, 
Training  and  Certifying 
Teachers  (Teacher  prepa¬ 
ration  has  been  largely 
delegated  to  Memorial 
University) 

b 

NOTES :  aFigures  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  members. 
°Figure  not  reported. 
cDetails  of  composition  not  reported. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  data  in  Table  I  it  appears  that: 

1*  British  Columbia  has  a  representative  body  which  gives 
advice  respecting  teacher  education,  but  not  teacher 
certification. 

2.  Manitoba  has  provisions  for  an  advisory  group  on  teacher 
certification  but  the  organization  is  nearly  defunct. 

3*  Saskatchewan  and  Nova  Scotia  have  separate  organizations 
to  give  counsel  on  teacher  education  and  on  teacher  cer¬ 
tification. 

4*  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  combined  the  func¬ 
tions  of  giving  advice  on  teacher  preparation  and  certi¬ 
fication.  One  organization  in  each  province  is  charged 
with  this  combined  responsibility. 

5*  The  two  Committees  of  the  Council  of  Education  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Quebec  exercise  substantial 
powers.  The  right  of  initiation  lies  with  Committees. 

In  a  sense,  the  Committees  of  the  Council,  although  their 
actions  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  state,  are  endowed 
with  something  approximating  legislative  authority.  In 
this  way  the  Committees  differ  from  most  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  Table  I. 

6.  In  New  Brunswick  the  Board  of  Education  appears  to  involve 
the  Executive  Council  members  directly  in  deriving  stand¬ 
ards  of  teacher  training  and  teacher  certification. 

7.  In  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  distinct 
appraisal  or  evaluation  organizations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  carry  out  assessments  for  certification  pur¬ 
poses. 

8.  Ontario  appears  unique  on  two  counts:  first,  no  other 
province  reported  having  selection  committees  for 
assessing  candidates  for  teacher  education;  second,  all 
other  provinces  seemed  to  have  formal  or  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  for  a  representative  organization  to  give  advice, 
or  to  make  recommendations  respecting  teacher  education 
or  certification. 


Composition  of  Advisory  Organizations 

In  most  of  the  provinces  the  function  of  the  organizations  is  to 
give  advice  to  the  minister  of  education  on  matters  pertaining  to  teacher 
education  or  teacher  certification,  or  both.  These  advisory  bodies  are 
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comprised  predominantly  of  professional  members.  Broadly,  in  descending 
order  of  numerical  importance,  representation  on  the  boards,  councils  and 
committees  runs  as  follows:  department  of  education  officials,  teacher 
educators  and  university  representatives,  members  of  teachers 1  profes¬ 
sional  associations  and  school  trustees.  Representation  for  laymen  is 
relatively  small.  In  Quebec,  however,  there  is  an  exception  in  that  re¬ 
ligious  and  lay  members  predominate. 

Most  frequently  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  body  is  a  department 
of  education  representative  and  a  civil  servant.  This  fact  and  the  num¬ 
bers  of  departmental  members  on  the  various  boards  appear  consistent  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  provincial  governments  to  retain  ultimate  con¬ 
trol  over  teacher  education  and  certification. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

This  investigation  indicated,  however,  that  although  centraliza¬ 
tion  in  the  process  of  preparing  and  licensing  of  teachers  continues, 
certain  forces  for  a  degree  of  decentralization  are  at  work.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  provincial  governments  to  derive 
certification  requirements  on  a  co-operative  basis;  to  involve  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  the  teacher  educators  and  very  often  representatives  of 
important  lay  organizations  in  the  procedures  of  developing  certification 
requirements. 

Arbitrary  and  unilateral  action  in  the  setting  of  standards  for 
the  teaching  profession  is  becoming  less  frequent.  State  authorities, 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  are  more  inclined  to  establish 
these  standards  on  the  basis  of  consultation.  This  development  appears 
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lessening  of  exercised  authority  by  the  provincial  governments  and,  in 
particular,  by  departments  of  education. 

The  effects  of  formal  organizations  concerned  with  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  certification,  of  course,  are  various.  In  one  province  an  or¬ 
ganization  may  carry  considerable  weight;  in  another  a  body  with  similar 
purpose  may  have  little  influence.  The  effectiveness  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  may  change  with  changes  in  personnel.  Informal  representation  by 
groups  or  individuals  to  provincial  authorities  may  have  a  cogency  beyond 
that  of  legally  constituted  organizations.  Ministers  of  Education  are 
not  bound  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  an  advisory  group.  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  provinces  having  formal 
organizations  would  be  more  inclined  to  derive  standards  for  the  teaching 
profession  through  procedures  of  consultation  and  co-operation. 


Swift,  Trends  in  Canadian  Education,  p.  28. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ROLE  OF  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  CERTIFICATION 

I.  LICENSURE  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS 

Licenses  and  certificates  of  qualification  are  usually  required 
of  persons  wishing  to  practise  a  profession  in  Canada.  The  standards 
of  admission  to  the  professions  are  organized  provincially  and  the 
requirements  for  certification  are  regulated  in  each  province  by 
authorities  deriving  their  powers  from  the  provincial  government.^ 

Legislation  and  regulations  respecting  the  professions  vary 
from  province  to  province.  Generally,  however,  those  vocations 
which  touch  directly  on  the  public  safety  and  the  general  welfare 
of  society  are  licensed.  Occupations  concerned  essentially  with 
social  service  are  most  likely  to  be  controlled  by  the  state. 

The  number  of  professions  and  occupations  under  licensing 
regulations  at  the  provincial  level  is  increasing  rapidly.  This 
development  has  come  about,  in  part,  through  the  determined  efforts 
of  workers  who  have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
status  and  offering  better  service.  To  achieve  these  ends,  the 
organizations  press,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  for  greater 
control  over  their  membership  and  more  responsibility  for  determining 
standards  of  admission.  Practitioners  in  the  professions  are  concerned 
with  the  following  problems  underlying  certification  and  licensing: 

"'’Personal  letter  from  W.  R.  Dymond,  Director,  Economics  and 
Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  Government  of  Canada,  dated 
February  6,  1959. 
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"'What  shall  the  entrance  qualifications  be?”  "Who  shall  set  and  adminis¬ 
ter  the  standards?"  "By  what  processes  shall  the  standards  be  derived?" 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  licensing  practices  and  procedures 
of  professions  other  than  education  did  not  fall  strictly  within  the 
scope  of  this  study.  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  a  comparative 
survey  of  this  type  could  provide  insights  into  related  provisions  and 
problems  in  teacher  certification.  Standards  for  admission  to  the  more 
prominent  of  the  professions,  including  education,  merit  careful  investi¬ 
gation.  For  instance,  the  not  infrequent  attempts  to  compare  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  teachers  to  the  licensing  of  medical  doctors  and  lawyers 
need  analysis. 

Certification  in  Education  and  Other  Professions 

In  preparation  for  a  survey  of  the  role  of  teachers'  associations 
in  certification,  a  brief  review  was  made  of  the  professional  acts  in 
Alberta  governing  the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  chartered  account¬ 
ancy,  engineering  and  nursing.  Replies  to  questions  concerning  licen¬ 
sure,  organization  and  reciprocity  were  received  from  provincial  organ¬ 
izations  for  each  of  these  professions  and  from  the  Economics  and 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  in  Ottawa* 

Admittedly,  complete  data  are  not  available  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  great  amount  of  supporting  detail  is  not  feasible.  Despite 
these  limitations,  however,  the  information  gathered  from  the  other 
professional  associations  seems  to  point  to  the  following  tentative 
conclusions: 

1.  The  practices  and  provisions  for  the  certification  of 
teachers  are  not  necessarily  right  when  they  are  in 
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accord  or  wrong  when  they  differ  from  those  in  effect 
for  the  other  professions.  Imitation  is  not  of  itself 
desirable. 

For  instance,  examinations  for  licensing  are  used 
rather  extensively  by  the  professions  of  chartered 
accountancy  and  engineering.  Issuing  certificates  to 
teachers  largely  on  the  basis  of  written  examinations 
is  very  nearly  a  defunct  practice  in  Canada.  Or,  again, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  general 
license  is  issued  to  a  practitioner  to  treat,  insofar 
as  the  law  permits,  all  ailments,  there  should  be  a 
general  teacherTs  certificate  granting  authority  to 
offer  instruction  in  all  subject  fields  and  at  all 
school  levels. 

2.  No  professional  organization  in  Canada  has  been  given 
complete  control  over  standards  of  licensing  and  certi¬ 
fication  for  the  members  of  its  ranks.  Generally,  the 
professions  have  a  voice  in  the  establishment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  right  to  practise.  Ail  appear 
increasingly  active  in  making  representations  respect¬ 
ing  these  requirements. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the  professional  associations 
over  persons  permitted  to  practise  is  variable.  In 
medicine  and  law,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  checks 
are  rather  close.  In  public  accounting  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  however,  it  is  possible  in  most  of  the  provinces 
to  practise  without  clearing  the  standards  for  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  professional  associations. 

4.  There  is  a  tendency  for  professional  organizations  to 
organize  first  on  a  provincial  basis  and  thereafter 
on  a  national  level.  The  provincial  associations  are 
directly  concerned  with  licensing  standards,  whereas 
the  national  bodies  generally  serve  other  and  broader 
functions. 

5.  In  the  professions  of  medicine,  law,  chartered  account¬ 
ancy,  engineering  and  nursing,  provided  that  adequate 
evidence  of  educational  requirements  is  adduced,  the 
provincial  associations  issue  licenses  to  practise  and 
grant  registration  automatically.  Frequently,  special 
boards  or  councils,  on  which  the  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  have  representation,  adjudge  the  academic  and 
professional  qualifications.  If  these  are  reported 
satisfactory  and  if  there  is  assurance  of  good  character, 
the  provincial  organizations  grant  licenses  in  what 
almost  amounts  to  a  routine  procedure. 
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6.  The  professional  acts  constituting  the  provincial 
associations  confer  substantial  powers  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  on  the  professional  organizations  for  disciplin¬ 
ing  and  regulating  the  professional  activities  of  their 
members.  Most  often  members  who  are  disciolined  have 
the  right  to  aopeal  to  a  neutral  authority. 

7.  In  professions  such  as  medicine  the  first  license  grants 
the  right  to  practice  generally.  Special  qualifications, 
diDlomas  and  certificates  follow  general  licenses.  In 
the  parlance  used  by  the  military,  the  professions  have 

a  "common-to-all-arms"  or  basic  preparation.  Thereafter 
specialized  training  may  be  pursued.  The  other  profes¬ 
sions  show  little  of  the  diversity  in  certification  which 
is  evident  in  provincial  schedules  regulating  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  teachers. 

8.  Provisions  for  standardization  and  reciprocity  in  the 
licensing  of  practitioners  vary  with  the  professions. 

An  applicant  moving  from  one  province  to  another  finds 
hurdles  to  clear. 

9.  The  issuance  of  emergency  certificates  and  sub-standard 
licenses  is  not  encountered  in  the  professions  of 
medicine,  law,  chartered  accountancy,  engineering  and 
nursing. 

10.  The  minimum  formal  requirements,  both  academic  and 
professional,  for  admission  to  the  above-listed 
professions  and  for  licensing  are  more  exacting 
than  the  standards  for  initial  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion. 


Development  in  Teachers1  Associations" 

Although  a  number  of  teachers '  organizations  in  eastern  Canada 
have  roots  going  deep  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  present  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  are  relatively  recent  developments.  During 
their  infancy  teachers ’  groups  at  provincial  level  were  based  on 
voluntary  membership.  Their  activities  and  interests  appeared  to 
centre  on  social  functions  and  classroom  practice.  Frequently  their 
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gatherings  were  held  under  the  aegis  of  the  departments  of  education. 
Questions  of  teacher  education,  professional  qualifications  and  certi¬ 
fication  were  assumed  to  be  something  beyond  the  proper  field  of  inter¬ 
est  of  the  associations. 

Following  World  War  I,  and  particularly  during  the  doldrums  of 
the  great  depression,  teachers  became  earnestly  and  collectively  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  conditions  of  employment.  By  dint  of  successful 
representations  from  the  associations  most  of  the  provincial  legisla¬ 
tures  granted  legal  recognition  to  the  teachers’  organizations.  In 
1935  the  Saskatchewan  Teachers'  Federation  secured  from  the  provincial 
government  a  professional  act.  Generali;^,  thereafter  the  teachers' 
organizations  in  the  other  Drovinces  attained  similar  statutory 
status. 

With  the  exception  of  the  French  Catholic  teachers  in  Quebec, 
teachers  in  each  of  the  provinces,  under  their  respective  professional 
acts,  are  required,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  become  members  of 
their  provincial  organizations.  The  statutes  in  each  province  usually 
confer  disciplinary  powers  on  the  associations  and  enable  them  to  en¬ 
force  a  code  of  ethics. 

The  automatic  membership  feature  has  been  qualified  in  five 
provinces  where  a  "write  out"  clause  is  in  effect.  This  escape 
provision  appears  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
associations  concerned.  The  compulsory  membership  requirement  so 
common  in  the  Canadian  provinces  gives  t»he  associations  in  this 
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country  an  advantage  which  is  not  enjoyed  by  comparable  organizations 

3 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  professional  acts  and  related  statutes 

and  regulations,  the  provincial  teachers'  organizations  have  grown  remark- 

4 

ably  in  size  and  influence.  Appendix  B,  compiled  from  information  pro¬ 
vided  during  early  1959  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  eleven  major 
provincial  organizations,  gives  data  relating  to  current  membership  in 
these  bodies. 

In  round  figures  108,500  teachers  representing  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force  in  the  public  school  systems 
of  the  ten  Canadian  provinces  are  members  of  a  professional  associa¬ 
tion.  Excluding  the  French-speaking  Catholic  teachers  of  Quebec, 
practically  all  teachers  qualifying  under  provincial  certification 
schedules  and  employed  in  provincially  supported  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  hold  membership. 

The  percentage  of  teachers  belonging  to  provincial  organizations 
ranges  from  43  per  cent  in  Catholic  Quebec  to  100  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan, 
Ontario  and  New  Brunswick.  The  variations  for  the  other  provinces  are 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  different  bases  on  which  the  membership 
count  was  computed.  With  the  exception  of  La  Corporation  generale  des 
Instituteurs  et  Institutrices  catholiques,  the  provincial  teachers' 
organizations  have  as  members  very  close  to  100  per  cent  of  the  persons 
holding  basic  or  regular  certification. 


Robert  3.  Howsam  and  Edgar  L.  Morph et,  "Certification  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Administrators,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education.  Vol.  IX  (March, 
1958),  pp.  92-93. 
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Licensure  as  a  Professional  Problem 

Providing  a  high  quality  of  social  service  and  placing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society  above  the  personal  interests  of  its  members  are  often 
cited  as  two  criteria  for  identifying  a  profession.  To  achieve  these 
goals,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  a  profession  should  be  given  sub¬ 
stantial  responsibility,  under  the  legal  provisions  of  the  state,  for 
establishing  standards  of  admission  to  its  ranks. 

The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  code  of  ethics  and  the  power 
of  removing  unqualified,  incompetent  or  unsuitable  persons  are  also 
frequently  put  forward  as  obligations  of  a  profession.  Quite  evident¬ 
ly  these  responsibilities  are  closely  related  to  the  licensing  and 
certification  process.  One  indication  of  the  maturity  of  a  profession 
is  the  degree  to  which  it  controls,  or  is  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  the  entrance  requirements. 

Stringent  admission  standards  mark  a  vocation  which  has  come  of 
age.  Teachers’  associations  are  giving  increasing  attention  to  certi¬ 
fication  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  calibre  of  those  admitted  to 
the  profession  and  as  a  device  for  upgrading  the  quality  of  their 
service. 

From  all  sides  groups  representative  of  Canadian  teachers  are 

urging  higher  qualifications  for  classroom  personnel.  Fairly  typical 

of  this  viewpoint  is  Recommendation  26,  submitted  by  the  Alberta 

Teachers'  Association  to  the  Alberta  Royal  Commission  on  Education: 

The  Province  of  Alberta  should  move  toward  a  basic 
four— year  period,  which  includes  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  degree,  for  initial  general  certil ication 
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of  teachers  for  the. elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Alberta. ^ 


II.  INFLUENCE  AND  POLICIES  OF  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATIONS 

Having  obtained  a  general  conception  of  the  legal  status  and 
numerical  strength  of  the  teachers'  organizations  at  provincial  level, 
the  investigator  attempted  to  s  ecure  from  the  eleven  professional  associ¬ 
ations  and  the  ten  departments  of  education  some  advice  respecting  the 
role  and  influence  of  teachers  on  certification  and  the  policies  of  the 
associations  regarding  certain  aspects  of  certification.  A  summarization 
of  the  replies  is  given  in  Appendix  C.b  Immediately  below  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised  and  a  condensation  of  the  answers  received. 


Legal  Means  of  Influence 

What  provisions,  under  statutes  or  regulations,  are  in  effect 
in  each  province  for  giving  representatives  of  teachers'  professional 
organizations  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  setting  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  teacher  education  and  certification? 

Five  provincial  organizations,  located  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia 
state  that  they  have  representation  on  legally  constituted 
boards,  committees  or  councils  which  formulate  programs  and 
standards  of  teacher  education.  In  Saskatchewan  the  Teachers' 
Federation  has  one  appointee  on  each  of  the  two  separate  Advi¬ 
sory  Councils  on  teacher  education,  one  for  Teachers '  Colleges 
and  the  other  for  the  College  of  Education. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  registered  as  members  of 
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provincial  associations  during  1958-59,  about  one-third 
were  represented  by  authority  of  statute  or  regulation 
on  teacher  education  advisory  bodies.  Although  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  provincial  organizations  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
constituted  more  than  half  of  the  total  of  teachers  in 
professional  societies,  no  such  formal  avenue  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  planning  courses  of  teacher  preparation  was 
open  to  them. ^ 

Teacher  associations  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  have  the  legal  right 
to  representation  on  advisory  organizations  concerned  with 
teacher  certification.  In  Alberta  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
the  boards  treating  with  teacher  education  also  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Minister  of  Education  with  respect  to 
standards  for  certificates.  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  have 
established  separate  committees  on  teacher  certification. 
The  Teacher  Certification  Committee,  which  affords  repre¬ 
sentation  for  three  members  of  the  Manitoba  Teachers’  So¬ 
ciety,  is  reported  inactive. 

Provincial  certification  boards  or  committees  do  not  have 
the  same  terms  of  reference.  The  Nova  Scotia  Advisory 
Board  on  Teacher  Certification,  for  example,  appears  to 
function  as  an  appraisal  body,  examining  the  credentials 
of  individual  applicants  and  recommending  aopropriate 
certification  under  existing  regulations,  rather  than 
recommending  standards  and  requirements  for  teachers' 
certificates.  In  Quebec  the  Provincial  Association  of 
Protestant  Teachers  has  one  representative  on  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners  which  administers  and  implements  certi¬ 
fication  schedules  approved  by  the  government  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Protestant  Committee.  The  Newfoundland 
Teachers'  Association  has  membership  on  a  Special  Grading 
Board  which  is  empowered  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Council  of  Education  in  respect  of  problems  concerning 
grades  of  certificates  to  be  issued  to  applicants. 

Briefly,  in  only  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  do  teachers  take  part  under  statutory  provisions 
in  the  formulation  of  standards  for  teacher  certification. 
The  membership  in  the  three  teachers'  organizations  in 
these  provinces  forms  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  in  provincial  associations. 
Considering  the  limited  and  minor  representation  for 
teachers '  associations  on  committees  and  boards  of  teacher 
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education  and  certification,  an  investigator  might  conclude 
that  teachers  have  little  part  in  the  setting  of  standards 
for  their  profession. 


Extralegal  Means  of  Influence 

lAlhat  influence,  outside  statutory  provisions  have  associations 
on  the  preparation  and  certification  of  teachers? 

A  summary  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  associations  present  their 
views  follows: 

1.  Committees  and  sub-committees  of  the  provincial  execu¬ 
tive  are  formed  to  s  tudy,  investigate  and  report  on 
teacher  education  and  certification.  Presumably,  the 
function  of  these  groups  is  used  to  give  information 
and  guidance  to  the  members  and  to  frame  representa¬ 
tions  and  briefs  to  groups  and  authorities  outside. 

2.  Almost  all  of  the  provincial  associations  publish 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  magazines  or  newsletters. 

These  "house"  organs  frequently  treat  with  policies 
on  teacher  qualifications.  Chiefly  they  are  used  to 
inform  and  to  crystallize  the  viewpoints  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Their  influence,  of  course,  goes  beyond  the 
associations. 

3.  At  annual  general  meetings  the  associations  hammer  out 
agreement  on  procedures  and  objectives.  These  form  the 
basis  of  submissions  to  departments  of  education,  minis¬ 
ters  of  education  and,  not  infrequently,  executive  councils 
of  the  provincial  governments.  In  Quebec  representations 
are  made  to  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Generally,  the  profes¬ 
sional  associations  indicate  that  they  have  a  channel 

of  communication  through  to  their  provincial  governments. 
Apparently  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use  this  means  of 
representation  as  the  need  arises. 

A.  Recommendations  are  made  to  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions.  These  representations  range  from  questions  of 
selection  and  entrance  requirements  to  specific  points 
on  courses  of  training. 

5.  To  present  their  views  on  professional  standards, 

teachers1  associations  are  reaching  beyond  their  own 
ranks  and  farther  than  the  departments  of  education 
and  teacher-education  institutions.  They  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  Home  and  School  Associations,  the  School  Trustee 
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Associations,  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  the 
Canadian  Conference  on  Education  and  the  daily  press. 

6.  Briefs,  usually  of  substantial  and  impressive  pro¬ 
portions,  have  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Commissions 
on  Education  by  the  teachers’  associations  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  Manitoba.  The  subjects  of  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications  and  certification  constitute  a 
not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  briefs. 


Views  of  Departmental  Officials 

During  the  period  1953-59  was  there  a  tendency  to  give  teachers 

a  greater  voice  in  formulating  and  deriving  standards  of  certification? 

Nine  officers  of  different  departments  of  education  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  above  question.  Seven  reported  a  trend,  under 
formal  or  informal  provisions,  toward  granting  teachers 
more  of  a  share  in  the  shaping  of  standards.  A  slight 
development  in  the  same  direction,  largely  in  the  form  of 
unofficial  consultation,  has  appeared  in  Protestant  Quebec 
and  Ontario. 


Association  Policies:  General  and  Special  Certificates 

Do  the  provincial  teachers’  associations  subscribe  to  the  view 
that  general  teacher  education  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  special 
certification? 

On  this  question  there  is  conspicuous  agreement.  Eight  of 
the  associations  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  New 
Brunswick  Teachers'  Association  gave  qualified  approval  and 
the  Nova  Scotia  Teachers’  Union  was  not  specific  in  reply¬ 
ing.  The  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  in  Quebec 
stated  that  no  official  policy  has  been  declared. 

Considering  the  responses  from  the  eleven  provincial  teachers’ 
associations  and  the  members  represented  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  it  seems  that  at  least  85  percent  support  the  view 
that  general  certification  should  be  the  basis  for  all  other 
types  of  teaching  authority.  Limited  or  restricted  certifi¬ 
cation  is  not  much  in  favor  with  professional  associations 
for  teachers. 
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Association  Views:  Reciprocity  and  Uniformity 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  provincial  associations  with  respect 
to  interprovincial  reciorocity  and  standardization  in  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  certification? 

Seven  of  the  associations — those  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland — reported  that  they  approve  of  a  greater  degree 
of  interprovincial  reciprocity  in  teacher  certification, 
provided  that  the  principle  of  equivalency  is  observed. 

'lhere  is  less  agreement  on  standardization.  Alberta,  Manitoba, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  want  more  uniformity. 
Standardization  is  definitely  opposed  in  Ontario.  No  official 
policy  on  reciorocity  and  standardization  has  been  set  by  the 
teachers  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

there  is  some  thought  that  reciprocity  and  standardization 
at  degree  level  would  be  desirable.  This  view  was  mentioned 
specifically  by  the  Manitoba  Teachers '  Society  and  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Teachers’  Federation.  The  Association  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Teachers  in  Quebec  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Canadian 
Teachers'  College  might  be  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
national  standard  of  teacher  education  and  certification  accept¬ 
able  to  all  provinces. 


Associations  and  Permanent  Licensure 


In  the  provinces  where  the  regular  practice  is  to  grant  initial 
certification  on  an  interim  basis,  for  example  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Protestant  Quebec,  have  teachers’  associ¬ 
ations  any  official  means  of  participating  in  the  process  of  determining 
eligibility  for  permanent  certification? 

Under  certification  schedules  oroviding  for  interim  quali¬ 
fications,  permanent  certification  usually  follows  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  formal  preparation,  a  specified  period 
of  successful  teaching  experience  and  a  recommendation  irom 
a  superintendent  or  inspector  of  schools.  In  a  general  way, 
in  those  provinces  where  teachers'  organizations  have  repre¬ 
sentation  on  boards  or  committees  iormulating  regulations, 
the  teachers  assist  in  the  setting  of  the  general  requirements 
for  permanent  certification.  No  provincial  association.  How¬ 
ever,  participates  in  making  rulings  on  ohe  eligibility  of 
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individual  applicants  for  permanent  certificates.  Such 
decisions  are  largely  a  function  of  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  British  Columbia  Teachers '  Federation  and  the  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association  have  requested  the  establishment  of 
special  committees  on  permanent  certification,  with  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  teachers'  associations.  The  function  of 
these  proposed  committees,  to  be  composed  presumably  of 
professional  educators,  would  be  to  screen  applicants  for 
permanent  or  life  certificates  and  to  ensure  that  candidates 
possess  suitable  personal  and  educational  qualifications. 

The  British  Columbia  Teachers'  Federation  reports  that, 
"...to  date  the  Department  of  Education  has  not  seen 
fit  to  grant  this  request."1^  In  Alberta  the  Board  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification  has  the  proposal  of 
the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  for  a  committee  on 
permanent  certification  still  under  consideration.  At 
present  it  seems  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
teachers'  associations  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  assessing  the  suitability  of  individual  applicants 
for  permanent  certification. 


Certification  and  Discipline  of  Members 


Do  the  provincial  teachers '  organizations  have  the  right  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  suspension  or  cancellation  of  certificates? 

In  all  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  New  Brunswick, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  the 
teachers'  organizations  report  that  they  have  the  statu¬ 
tory  right,  under  appropriate  school  or  professional  acts, 
to  recommend  the  suspension  or  cancellation  of  teaching 
certificates.  Most  frequently  the  association,  federation 
or  society,  as  the  case  may  be,  makes  recommendations  to 
the  minister  of  education,  or  comparable  authority,  that 
teaching  authority  be  revoked.  Such  advice  is  usually 
accepted.  The  disciplined  member,  of  course,  has  the 
right  of  appeal.  Cases  before  discipline  committees  of 
teachers'  organizations  often  have  to  do  with  breach  of 
employment  contracts  and  charges  of  conduct  unbecoming 
to  a  teacher. 


Personal  letter  from  C.  D.  Ovans,  General  Secretary, 
British  Columbia  Teachers  Federation,  dated  December  23,  1958. 
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III.  THE  CANADIAN  TEACHERS '  FEDERATION 

Teachers,  in  common  with  many  of  the  practitioners  of  other 
professions  in  Canada,  are  organized  at  national  level.  Sparked  by 
the  efforts  of  teachers  in  the  western  provinces,  the  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation  was  formed  in  1920,  with  an  initial  membership  of  about 
9,000.  Since  then  the  Federation  has  grown  steadily  in  numbers  and 
influence.  As  of  June  30,  1958,  there  were  90,248  members.  Not  count¬ 
ing  the  French  Canadian  Catholic  Teachers  of  Quebec,  the  C.T.F.  claims 
anproximately  98  per  cent  of  the  certified  teaching  force  in  the 
publicly  supported  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Canada.  This 

membership  comes  through  affiliation  by  reason  of  the  teachers  being 

Q 

members  of  their  provincial  organizations. 

Among  other  activities  and  interests  at  provincial,  national 
and  international  levels,  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  views  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  lays  great  stress  on 
certain  policies  respecting  qualifications  for  teachers.  G.  G. 

Croskery,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  C.T.F.  has  declared  the  more 

10 

important  of  these  policies  on  standards  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers  are  vitally  concerned  with  improved  methods 
of  recruiting  and  selecting  teachers.  They  are  more 
interested  in  quality  than  quantity  in  the  profession. 

2.  The  Federation  and  the  provincial  organizations  deplore 
any  lowering  of  standards  of  admission.  They  are  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  measures  of  exoediency  and  certifi¬ 
cation  based  on  emergency  training. 


Q 

Personal  letter  from  G.  G.  Croskery,  dated  February  4,  1959. 

10  . 

Ibid. ;  G.  G.  Croskery,  "The  Role  of  Teachers'  Organizations 

in  Canada,"  Canadian  Education,  Vol.  £1,  No.  4  (Septemoer,  195b), 

pp.  59-64. 
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3*  Teacher  associations  will  form  an  alliance  with  any 
group  advocating  a  raising  of  professional  standards. 
(The  major  role  undertaken  by  the  C.T.F.  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  procedures  of  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  other  public  relations  activities,  gives 
earnest  and  evidence  of  this  policy.) 

4*  ’’The  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation  is  on  record  as 
favouring  a  large  measure  of  interprovincial  reci¬ 
procity  and  standardization  in  teacher  education  and 
certification.  We  are  interested  in  up-grading  stand¬ 
ards  and  would  oppose  any  standardization  that  might 
’level  down’.  we  favour  the  establishment  of  a  level 
of  certification  that  would  be  acceptable  in  all  pro¬ 
vinces  because  it  would  be  better  than  the  basic  accept¬ 
able  level  in  any  province." 

3.  Teachers  will  continue  seeking  more  effective  means 
of  taking  part  in  the  education  and  certification  of 
members  entering  the  profession.  ”1  see  them  striving 
for  a  greater  measure  of  control  of  their  profession — 
a  greater  influence  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  a 
much  bigger  role  in  the  certification  or  licensing  of 
those  who  may  teach." 


IV.  THE  CANADIAN  COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS 


A  recent  manifestation  of  the  drive  of  the  teaching  profession 
for  higher  standards  is  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  College  of  Teachers 
at  national  level.  The  College,  offspring  of  the  Canadian  Teachers' 
Federation,  was  formally  constituted  on  February  1,  1938.  Among  the 
major  objectives  of  the  College  are:  the  stimulation  of  professional 
growth;  the  improvement  of  standards  of  professional  service,  and  the 
continuing  presentation  to  the  profession  and  the  public  o.  the  concept 
of  the  well-qualified  teacher. 

Membership  Requirements 


The  constitution  of  the  Canadian  college  of  xeachers  provides 
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for  two  classes  of  membership.  Briefly  the  requirements  for  these 
are  as  follows: 

1*  Member:  A  valid  permanent  certificate  issued  by  a 
Canadian  province;  five  years'  teaching  experience 
following  permanent  certification;  an  approved  uni¬ 
versity  degree,  or  acceptable  alternative;  current 
activity  in  the  field  of  teaching;  membership  in  a 
provincial  or  national  professional  organization, 
and  a  distinctive  contribution  redounding  to  the 
credit  of  the  teaching  profession. 

2.  Fellow:  A  member  of  the  College  for  at  least  two 
years;  an  approved  post-graduate  degree  in  course, 
or  acceptable  alternative;  an  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  Canadian  education,  and  a  personal  interview. 


Problems  in  Setting  National  Standards 

With  the  exception  of  Alberta,  the  above-outlined  standards  have 
the  approval  of  all  of  the  provincial  teachers'  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  Canadian  Teachers '  Federation.  Initially  the  Alberta  Teachers ' 
Association  took  the  stand  that  it  would  have  no  part  of  the  College 
until  two  conditions  were  met.  First,  a  definition  and  formula  must 
be  derived  for  the  qualifications  considered  an  a  cceptable  alternative 
to  a  university  degree  and,  second,  the  requirement  of  a  "distinctive 
contribution  to  educational,  professional  and  community  growth,"  which 

IP 

was  thought  to  be  an  unrealistic  stipulation,  must  be  removed. 

More  recently  the  A.T.A.  appears  to  have  modified  its  views  to 
the  extent  of  approving  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  College  of  Teachers 
and  advising  the  members  of  the  Association  of  the  procedure  for  appli— 


^Constitution  for  the  Canadian  College  of  Teachers,  Bg-laws , 
presented  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Canadian  leachers' 
Federation  in  Edmonton,  August  15 >  1957*  Article  VI,  pp.  4-5» 

^■^ti Canadian  College  of  Teachers,"  A.T.A.  Magazine,  Vol. 

No.  6  (February,  19 58),  pp*  18-19* 
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cation  for  membership  in  the  College,  At  the  same  time  the  A.T.A.  has 
recommended  that  the  C«C,T.  give  consideration  to  the  reservations  con¬ 
cerning  degree  equivalence  and  distinctive  contributions.^  Also  it 
is  true  that  a  number  of  the  provincial  organizations  wish  the  member¬ 
ship  qualifications  to  be  stiffened, ^ 

The  formulation  of  standards  for  the  teaching  profession,  it 
seems,  is  beset  with  problems.  Even  among  professional  organizations, 
having  a  considerable  degree  of  unanimity  and  the  common  objective  of 
raising  qualifications,  agreement  comes  hard.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Council  of  the  College  finds  assessments  of  alterna¬ 
tives  to  a  university  degree  and  evaluation  of  distinctive  service 
to  society  and  education  thorny  issues. 

Despite  these  complexities  the  College  has  made  a  beginning. 

The  membership  as  of  February  1,  1959,  was  180  with  30  applications 
pending.  Of  the  180,  there  were  147,  or  81.7  percent  holding  uni¬ 
versity  degrees.  The  remaining  33  members  were  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  having  qualifications  deemed  as  equivalent  to  a  degree. 15 

In  the  face  of  a  multiplicity  of  certificates  based  on  widely 
varying  standards,  the  Canadian  Teachers*  Federation  has  evidently 
decided  to  establish  a  kind  of  prestige  certification  which  it 
hopes  will  be  recognized  and  approved  across  the  country.  It  is 

-^Resolution  C  33/59  adopted  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  in  1959. 

-^Personal  letter  from  G.  G.  Croskery,  dated  February  4, 

1959. 

15-  .. 

Ibid. 
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significant  that  membership  in  the  Canadian  College  of  Teachers  is 
determined  primarily  on  the  basis  of  provincial  certification  sched¬ 
ules  and  of  university  graduation.  These  standards  are  consistent 
with  the  policies,  particularly  stressed  by  the  teachers'  organiza¬ 
tions  in  western  Canada,  that  orofessional  education  and  a  university 
degree  should  be  the  minimum  requirements  for  full  professional  status. 


Organizations  for  Medicine  and  Education 

Establishment  of  the  Canadian  College  of  Teachers  has  been 
compared  with  organization  at  national  level  for  medical  practi¬ 
tioners.  The  parallelism  is  not  as  close  as  is  sometimes  thought. 

Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  medicine  has  three  major  national 
organizations  with  differing  functions:"^0 

1.  The  Canadian  Medical  Association  has  functions  something 
akin  to  those  of  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation.  The 
Canadian  Medical  Association  has  no  legal  responsibility 
for  licensing  medical  practitioners,  but  it  does  presently 
approve  of  hospitals  for  internship  purposes. 

2.  The  Medical  Council  of  Canada,  established  by  an  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Government,  sets  standards  and  qualifications 
for  graduates  of  medical  schools.  The  standards  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Council  must  be  equal  to  the  highest  required  by  any 
province.  A  licentiate  of  the  Medical  Council  is  accepted 

in  most  of  the  provinces. 

3.  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  also  estab¬ 
lished  under  Federal  legislation.  Its  primary  function  is 
the  sponsoring  of  graduate  training  and  the  granting  of 
higher  or  specialists '  qualifications  in  the  various  branch¬ 
es  of  medicine.  Within  a  province  the  Royal  College  has  no 
legal  status  except  that  which  a  province  may  desire  to  grant. 
Most  of  the  provinces  recognize  as  specialists  medical 
practitioners  who  hold  qualifications  issued  by  the  Royal 


Personal  letter  from  W.  Bramley-Moore,  registrar.  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Province  of  Alberta,  dated  February  3, 
1959. 
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College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  Alberta, 
for  instance,  the  General  Faculty  Council  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  is  responsible  for  assess¬ 
ing  specialists'  credentials.  Presently,  before 
General  Faculty  Council  approves  of  such  creden¬ 
tials,  the  applicant  must  first  be  certified  by 
the  Royal  College. 

Manifestly,  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  and  the  Canadian 
College  of  Teachers  have  not  the  full  status  or  recognition  which 
have  been  accorded  to  the  national  organizations  in  the  field  of 
medicine. 


Provincial  Recognitions  of  C.C.T . 

The  following  question  was  directed  to  the  provincial  depart¬ 
ments  of  education:  "Does  your  province  recognize,  or  is  it  prepar¬ 
ing  to  recognize,  in  any  way  with  reference  to  teacher  certification, 
membership  in  the  newly-established  Canadian  College  of  Teachers?" 

A  total  of  eleven  departmental  officials  representing  all  ten  prov¬ 
inces  replied  in  effect  that  no  such  recognition  is  being  granted 
and  that  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question. 

Further,  it  appears  that  the  Canadian  College  of  Teachers  has  not  made 
any  bid  or  request  for  recognition.  The  purpose  of  holding  before  the 
teaching  profession  and  the  public  the  concept  of  a  good  teacher  in 
terms  of  formal  qualifications  and  social  service  does  not  include, 
it  appears,  an  attempt  to  establish  a  level  of  certification  which 
would  be  acceptable  in  all  provinces. 

V.  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  teachers'  organizations  face  social,  economic  and  political 
hurdles  in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  greater  measure  of  control  over  certi— 
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fication  and  to  raise  professional  standards:  inertia  and  apathy 
among  members;  a  large  proportion  of  married  women  with  divided 
interests  (32.1  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  in  nine  provinces 

,  »  17 

during  1956-57  were  married  females);  mounting  pupil  enrolments; 
a  continuing  teacher  shortage;  and  various  measures  of  expediency 
deemed  necessary  by  provincial  governments — to  name  only  a  few. 

The  investigator  in  this  study  did  not  attempt  to  conduct  an 
analysis  of  these  and  like  hindrances.  It  is  important  nevertheless 
to  note  one  problem  arising  from  certification.  Under  the  profes¬ 
sional  acts  which  confer  certain  benefits  on  teachers’  associations, 
it  is  generally  required  that  automatic  membership  be  granted  to 
persons  who  are  issued  regular  certification.  This  provision  gives 
numerical  and  financial  strength  to  the  organizations.  For  these 
advantages  automatic  membership  must  be  welcomed. 

The  stipulation,  however,  cuts  two  ways.  It  seems  that  teach¬ 
ers*  associations  have  little  choice  but  to  admit  to  membership  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  fall  far  short  of  an  acceptable  professional 
standard  of  education  as  proposed  by  provincial  organizations.  In 
three  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  Research 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Teachers’  Federation  estimates  that  during 
1956-57  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  less  than  senior  matricula¬ 
tion  and  one  year  of  teacher  education  was  79*7  per  cent,  64*4  per 
cent  and  83 »7  per  cent.  The  comparable  overall  percentage  during 


Dominion  bureau  of  Statistics,  Education  Division,  Salaries 
and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Schools,  1956-57,  p.  23. 
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the  same  year,  for  the  ten  Canadian  provinces  was  estimated  as  42  per 
IB 

cent. 

The  fact  is  that  teachers  organizations  are  composed  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  persons  with  relatively  modest  formal  qualifications.  Less 

19 

than  25  per  cent  of  all  teachers  hold  a  university  degree.  Profes¬ 
sional  groups  without  a  substantial  measure  of  control  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  required  for  membership  are  certain  to  have  difficulties  in 
achieving  unity  of  purpose.  Herein  lies  a  dilemma. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

Can  it  be  concluded  that  the  influence  of  professional  organiz¬ 
ations  on  teacher  education  and  certification  is  proportional  to  the 
limited  formal  representation  which  they  have  been  granted  by  provin¬ 
cial  governments?  Even  in  the  provinces  where  such  statutory  provi¬ 
sions  exist,  appointees  from  the  professional  groups  on  government 
boards  and  committees  are  much  in  the  minority.  In  other  provinces, 

for  instance  Ontario  where  the  Teachers '  Federation  has  a  membership 
20 

of  44,000,  have  teachers  no  voice  in  d etermining  the  standards  of 
admission  to  their  profession? 

An  investigator  attempting  an  objective  assessment  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  professional  organizations  on  teacher  certification  encounters 
serious  obstacles.  The  battle  for  professional  status  is  fluid.  This 
study  gathered  that  teachers'  association  are  on  the  march  with 


Canadian  Teachers'  Federation,  Research  Division,  Trends 
in  Certification  Standards.  1939-57.  p«  B. 

19 

Ibid.,  p.  13. 

20 


See  Appendix  B.  p.  207 
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the  objective  of  assuming  more  responsibility  for  professional  stand¬ 
ards,  raising  formal  qualifications  for  admission  and  gaining  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  control  over  the  certification  process.  The  drive  for 
more  autonomy  goes  on,  with  varying  degrees  of  failure  and  success, 
with  losses  and  gains,  but  gradually  forward  in  the  majority  of  pro¬ 
vinces:  in  those  where  teachers  have  been  given  a  measure  of  repre¬ 
sentation  on  formal  boards  and  committees,  and  also  in  the  others 
where  no  such  legal  arrangements  are  in  effect. 

The  trend  toward  increased  teacher  participation  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  certification  standards,  however,  must  not  be  overstressed. 
Information  from  all  provinces  still  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  continue  to  exercise  close  and  ultimate  control 
over  the  issuance  of  teaching  certificates. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  TEACHER,  CERTIFICATION 

I.  DEFINITION  OF  CERTIFICATION 

Teacher  certification  is  the  act  whereby  a  state  or  other  legally 
constituted  agency  grants  a  person  authority  to  accept  employment  in 
educational  work.  In  effect  teacher  certification  is  the  issuance  of 
a  license  to  practise  education.  Commonly  the  certificate  or  license 
issued  in  Canada  is  subject  to  certain  limitations  respecting  grade 
levels,  subject  fields  or  service  areas.  The  certification  is  usually 
granted  by  a  provincial  department  of  education,  on  the  authority  of 
the  minister,  and  is  valid  within  a  province  for  professional  services 
such  as  teaching,  supervision  and  administration  below  university  level. 

Through  certification  provincial  governments  designate  persons 
whom  local  education  authorities  may  employ  as  teachers.  3y  the  act  of 
licensing  or  certifying  the  state  indicates  that  certain  persons  hold 
appropriate  and  approved  qualifications  to  teach.  Teachers’  certifi¬ 
cates  purport  to  be  hallmarks  of  quality.  Thus,  certification  may  be 
viewed  as  the  selective  procedure  by  which  the  provincial  authorities 
determine  whether  the  applicants  or  candidates  merit  the  stamp  of  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  and  are  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

By  legal  precedent  and  long-standing  practice  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  personnel  in  education  should  be  certificated.  From  very 
early  days  in  Canada,  as  far  back  as  the  early  nineteenth  century,  when 
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local  authorities  were  responsible  for  granting  classroom  authority, 
certificates  were  issued  largely  on  the  basis  of  considerations  of 
character,  loyalty  to  existing  governments  and  appropriate  reli¬ 
gious  zeal.^  Since  that  time  the  process  of  certification  has  come 
to  be  highly  centralized  and  the  basis  of  qualification  has  changed, 
but  the  agreement  that  teachers  should  be  licensed  continues.  Less 
unanimity  is  evident  respecting  the  purposes  and  uses  of  teacher  certi¬ 
fication. 


II.  PURPOSES  OF  CERTIFICATION 

Teacher  certification  has  a  negative  or  regulatory  aspect. 
Certificates  or  licenses  are  issued  to  ensure  that  public  funds  are 
not  wasted  on  incompetent  and  inferior  instruction,  to  protect  child¬ 
ren  from  poor  teachers,  and  to  protect  qualified  teachers  against  the 
competition  of  unqualified  persons.  Teaching  has  ever  been  an  occupa¬ 
tion  with  attractions  for  persons  armed  with  little  else  than  good 
intentions.  The  concept  of  the  ’’natural  born  teacher"  persists.  Char¬ 
latans  with  an  eye  for  a  life  of  apparent  classroom  ease  abound.  Pres¬ 
sures  on  departments  of  education  from  such  persons  are  strong. 

One  important  purpose  of  certification  is  regulation  in  the 
police  sense:  to  safeguard  the  public  and  the  teaching  profession 
against  incompetent  practitioners  in  education.  This  departments  of 
education  do  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  but  certainly  far  more 
effectively  than  when  the  powers  of  licensing  teachers  were  decentral- 

^Charles  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada, 
pp.  559-560. 
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There  is  also  a  positive  or  developmental  aspect  to  teacher  certi¬ 
fication.  Other  important  purposes  of  the  licensing  process  are  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  instruction  and  to  maintain  an  adequate  teaching 
force.  To  these  ends  continuing  efforts  have  been  and  are  being  made 
to  upgrade  minimum  standards  for  admission  to  the  profession.  Teacher 
certification  is  probably  the  most  powerful  means  of  advancing  the 
competency  and  qualifications  required  of  the  novice  as  well  as  the 
experienced  teacher.  Regulations  governing  licensure  can  be  used  as 
aids  in  the  recruitment,  selection  and  preparation  of  educational  per¬ 
sonnel.  Certificates  may  also  fom  a  continuous  inventory  of  teachers, 
provide  data  respecting  qualifications  and  classroom  service  as  well 
as  insights  into  problems  of  supply  and  demand. 

Certification  schedules  in  the  Canadian  provinces  are  generally 
established  on  a  ladder  plan.  Incentives  of  money,  professional  pres¬ 
tige  and  the  desire  to  teach  effectively  may  lead  teachers  to  reach 
for  the  next  certification  rung.  Control  of  licensing  standards  is 
accompanied  by  serious  responsibilities  and  great  opportunities. 

The  regulatory  and  the  developmental  roles  of  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  are  important.  Both  the  negative  and  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  process  are  necessary.  Amid  the  many  details  and  remarkable  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  regulations  governing  the  certification  of  teachers 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  these  basic  purposes  may  be  overlook¬ 
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Specific  Functions 


In  response  to  questions  raised  during  the  course  of  this  investi¬ 
gation,  ten  department  of  education  officials  in  nine  provinces  (exclud¬ 
ing  Newfoundland)  provided  information  on  a  number  of  functions  which 

the  certification  process  is  expected  to  serve.  A  summary  of  their  re- 

2 

plies  is  given  in  Appendix  D.  An  outline  of  some  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  certification  as  employed  by  these  ten  certification  aughorities  in 
Canada  follows  in  Table  II. 

The  functions  in  Table  II  have  been  recorded  exactly  as  report¬ 
ed  by  persons  engaged  in  the  certification  of  Canadian  teachers.  It  is 
probable  that  for  various  reasons,  including  the  possibility  that  the 
questionnaire  used  was  not  fully  understood,  certain  of  the  replies 
require  modification  in  the  light  of  other  available  information.  This 
study  did  not  propose,  however,  a  detailed  examination  of  each  of  the 
reported  functions.  An  interpretation  of  two  of  the  items  among  the 
responses  included  in  Table  II  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  point  that 
others  would  bear  further  analysis: 

Association  membership.  With  respect  to  item  11,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  membership  in  professional  associations  and  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  are  more  closely  related  than  they  might  seem  from  the  responses 
of  the  departmental  officials.  As  explained  in  another  section  of  this 
investigation,  the  automatic  membership  requirement  is  in  effect,  with 
one  exception,  across  Canada.'  This  means  that  certification  and  member- 
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TABLE  II 

CERTIFICATION  FUNCTIONS  AS  REPORTED  BY 
TEN  PROVINCIAL  AUTHORITIES,  1959 


Types  of  Certification  Function 


No •  Author¬ 
ities  Using 


1.  Certification  of  successful  completion  of  an 

approved  program  of  studies  10 

2.  Enforcement  of  requirements  set  by  teacher 

education  institutions  8 

3.  Regulation  of  teaching  assignments  (e.g. 

grade  levels,  special  subjects,  etc.)  7 

4.  Differentiation  of  credentials  (e.g.  tempor¬ 
ary,  deferred,  emergency  interim,  permanent, 

etc.)  10 

5.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  teaching  performance  9 

6.  Enforcement  of  specified  teaching,  administra¬ 
tive,  supervisory  or  practical  experience  5 

7.  Control  of  teacher  supply  2 

8.  Maintenance  of  professional  conduct  7 

9.  Evidence  of  moral  character  10 

10.  Indication  of  emotional  stability  5 

11.  Enforcement  of  standards  of  membership  in 

teachers  1 11  professional  associations  4 

12.  Requirement  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  3 

13.  Requirement  of  citizenship  7 

14 •  Enforcement  of  age  requirements — minimum  or 

maximum  ^ 

15 •  Enforcement  of  health  examination 

16.  Collection  of  prescribed  fee 

17 •  Evidence  of  religious  faith 
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ship  in  a  professional  organization  go  together.  Great  numbers  of 
teachers  must,  in  addition  to  being  certified  by  the  provincial  author¬ 
ities,  also  be  at  least  nominal  members  of  teachers'  associations.  It 
is  true  that  the  "write-out”  provision  is  available  in  five  of  the 
provinces,  but  resort  to  this  escape  clause  is  not  frequent. 

The  intimate  connection  between  teacher  certification  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  professional  association  in  Alberta  will  serve  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustration.  According  to  The  Teaching  Profession  Act,  a 

teacher  is  defined  as  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  issued  by 

4 

the  Minister  of  Education.  Such  a  person  is  required,  as  a  condition 

of  employment  in  a  publicly- supported  elementary  or  secondary  school 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Education,  to  be  a  member 

of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association.  Membershin  is  automatic.  On 

the  other  hand,  under  bylaws  pursuant  to  the  Act,  the  Association  may 

suspend  or  expel  a  member  found  guilty  of  unprofessional  behavior  and 

advise  the  Minister  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  of  the  disci- 

5 

plined  member.  Withdrawal  of  teaching  authority  follows  automatically. 
The  process  of  teacher  certification  and  the  enforcement  of  profession¬ 
al  standards  of  conduct  are  closely  related. 

Teacher  supply.  Item  7  in  Table  II  gives  small  indication  that 
the  departments  of  education  use  the  certification  process  to  control 
the  supply  of  teachers.  The  evidence  is,  nevertheless,  that  provincial 

4 

Province  of  Alberta,  The  Teaching  Profession  Act,  a.d.A.  1^55, 
Chap.  331,  Sec.  2  (g). 

Ibid. ,  Secs.  5  (l),  9  (f)« 
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certification  authorities  have  and  are  attempting  to  exercise  such 
influence. 

In  Alberta  by  1936,  for  instance,  a  singular  phenomenon  had 
developed.  Primarily  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  economic  depres¬ 
sion  there  was  a  surplus  of  teachers.  Seizing  the  opportunity  Alberta 
laid  plans  for  raising  standards  for  admission  to  Normal  School  to  the 
level  of  complete  Grade  XII;  gave  notice  that  the  issuance  of  Second 
Class  Certificates  was  to  be  discontinued  and  that  holders  of  Second 
Class  Certificates  would  be  restricted  to  services  below  Grade  IX; 
announced  that  no  interim  certification  would  be  granted  to  persons 
with  training  deficiencies;  stated  that  permanent  certificates  held 
by  teachers  absent  from  the  classroom  for  a  period  of  five  years  would 
lapse,  and  introduced  a  quota  system  designed  to  reduce  enrolments  in 

Normal  School.  Candidates  for  teacher-training  were  to  be  subjected 

6 

to  a  battery  of  entrance  tests  and  carefully  screened.  The  whole 
intent  of  the  projected  program,  which  was  a  kind  of  manifesto,  was 
to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  selectivity  and  higher  levels  of 
teacher  qualifications.  The  effect  would  certainly  have  been  to  con¬ 
trol  the  quality  and  to  limit  the  supply  of  teachers.  Unfortunately 
these  improvements  were  brought  to  a  halt,  and,  indeed,  reversed  by 
the  disruptions  caused  by  war. 

In  times  of  teacher  shortage — and  this  has  been  the  usual  sit¬ 
uation — revisions  are  made,  either  on  an  emergency  basis,  or  through 

^Province  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  1936,  pp.  16-18. 
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modifications  in  the  standards  for  regular  certification,  with  the 

object  of  maintaining  an  adequate  number  of  teachers.  By  1943  Alberta 

was  admitting  candidates  to  teacher-training  on  the  basis  of  a  high 

school  diploma  for  a  three-month  program,  at  the  end  of  which  period  a 

special  interim  certificate  was  issued.  Phillips  refers  to  similar  and 

greater  extremities  to  which  other  oro vinces  were  driven  during  the  war 

7 

years.  The  expedient  of  lowering  certification  standards  to  gain  teach¬ 
ers  during  the  stringent  1940's  was  used  internationally.  Harold  E. 
Snyder  observes  that  during  World  War  II  in  the  United  States,  "At  no 

time  was  the  supply  of  teachers  exhausted,  however,  for  the  requirements 

8 

were  dropped  to  the  level  necessary  to  obtain  the  needed  number." 

Since  war  time  the  relaxations  have  been  stiffened.  The  proof, 
however,  that  departments  of  education  do  affect  the  quantity  of  avail¬ 
able  teachers  through  certification  measures,  directly  and  indirectly, 
is  quite  evident.  Current  emergency  programs,  numerous  types  of  sub¬ 
standard  certificates,  as  well  as  upward  revisions,  all  bear  out  this 
point.  Authorities  responsible  for  securing  teachers  in  adequate  num¬ 
bers  necessarily  consider  the  requirements  for  licensure  in  relation  to 
supply.  This  fact  applies  to  the  vocation  of  teaching  with  more  force 
than  to  any  of  the  other  well-established  professions.  Perhaps  in  no 
other  field  of  vocational  preparation  do  provincial  governments  make 
more  determined  and  substantial  efforts  to  influence  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  About  these  efforts,  which  are  often  empirical  and 


Phillips,  op.  cit. ,  p.  565* 

8C.  A.  Aichardson,  Helene  Brule,  Harold  E.  Snyder,  The  Education 
of  Teachers  in  England,  France  and  U.3.A. ,  p.  322. 
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practical  in  design,  one  of  the  major  controversies  in  education  rages. 


Multiplicity  of  Function 

The  seventeen  items  in  Table  II  do  not,  by  any  means,  exhaust 
the  diversity  of  functions  in  teacher  certification.  Certainly  the 
list  of  purposes  on  which  the  process  touches  in  the  various  provinces 
can  be  extended.  Certification,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  linked  with 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Collection  of  fees  for  training  institutions,  or  reim¬ 
bursement  for  government  subsidies  following  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  teacher-training. 

2.  The  enforcement  of  further  academic  and  professional 
education  in  the  instance  of  persons  issued  with  sub¬ 
standard  qualifications. 

3*  The  stipulation  that  at  least  one  year  of  teaching 
service  be  rendered  in  a  specific  province  immedi¬ 
ately  following  initial  certification,  in  order  that 
a  certificate  remain  in  force. 

4.  Special  requirements  made  of  extra-provincial  teacher 
applicants  such  as  the  prescription  of  summer  school 
attendance  for  orientation  purposes,  as  applied  in 
British  Columbia,  Alberta,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  or  the  special  examinations  adminis¬ 
tered  to  such  applicants  in  Quebec. 


III.  CONCLUSION 


Assuming  that  the  essential  functions  of  teacher  certification 
are  to  safeguard  and  to  enhance  professional  standards  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  burden 
the  certification  process  with  extraneous  duties  and  chores.  Primarily, 
a  teaching  certificate  should  verify  that  the  holder  has  been  selected, 
screened  and  prepared  by  an  institution  offering  a  provincially  approv¬ 
ed  program  of  teacher  education. 
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From  the  data  and  information  available,  the  investigator  in  the 
present  study  concluded  that  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  simplifying 
and  reducing  numbers  of  the  functions  now  superimposed  on  the  licensure 
of  teachers.  Also  indicated  is  the  need  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  regulatory  and  the  developmental  uses  of  teacher 
certification. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CANADA 

A  close  relationship  exists  between  teacher  certification  and 
teacher-education  institutions.  Because  certification  standards  deter¬ 
mine  the  minimum,  formal,  educational  requirements  made  of  teachers,  it 
was  of  interest  during  this  study  to  seek  general  answers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

1.  Where  and  in  what  types  of  institutions  are  Canadian 
teachers  prepared  for  certification? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  Canadian  universities  participate 
in  teacher  education? 

3.  What  influence  have  certification  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  on  programs  of  teacher  education  in  Canadian 
universities? 

I.  TYPES  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

Numbers  and  .nrolments 

The  data  in  Appendix  E,1  which  were  derived  from  an  analysis  of 
lists  of  approved  teacher-education  institutions  supplied  by  officials  in 
the  ten  provincial  departments  of  education,  indicate  that  a  total  of  152 
institutions  were  offering  programs  approved  for  teacher  certification 
during  1957-58.  Of  the  total,  85  were  separate  single-purpose,  publicly- 
supported  normal  schools  or  teachers’  colleges  without  university  affili¬ 
ation,  and  67  were  public  or  private  schools,  colleges  or  faculties  in 
universities,  or  institutions  with  direct  university  affiliation. 

The  number  of  teacher-education  institutions  ranged  from  one  in 
Newfoundland  (excluding  training  carried  out  in  Roman  Catholic  novitiates) 
to  121  in  Quebec.  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  reported  a  remarkable  total  of  109 

1Infra.  pp.  221-26. 
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active  teacher-training  establishments  with  enrolments  ranging  from  a  min¬ 
imum  of  2  to  a  maximum  of  386  trainees.  New  Brunswick  had  the  greatest 
number  of  universities  offering  teacher-education  programs,  but  the  enrol¬ 
ments  in  these  six  institutions  were  relatively  small. 

The  total  number  of  education  students  registered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  listed  in  Appendix  E,  during  the  school  year  1957-58,  was  19,090.  Of 
this  number  9,831  were  preparing  in  normal  schools  or  teachers  colleges  not 
affiliated  with  universities,  and  9,259  were  registered  in  universities  or 
affiliated  institutions. 

Table  III  (derived  from  the  data  in  Appendix  E)  gives  the  number  of 
teacher-education  institutions  in  each  province,  classifies  the  institutions 
as  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  (including  non-degree-conferring, 
separate-purpose  colleges),  or  universities  and  affiliated  establishments, 
and  summarizes  the  enrolments  of  teachers-in-preparation  during  the  year 
1957-58. 

The  statistics  in  Table  III  should  be  interpreted  with  caution.  The 
teaching  profession,  unlike  many  other  professions,  has  great  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  programs  on  a  part-time  basis.  Some  teacher-education  insti¬ 
tutions  do  not  give  a  break-down  of  part-time  and  full-time  students.  The 
basis  of  reporting  enrolments  varies. 

Another  problem  arises  from  the  practice  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  of 
referring  to  almost  all  teacher-education  institutions  as  "normal  schools". 

The  recent  agreement  of  the  Universities  of  Laval,  Montreal  and  Sherbrooke 
to  recognize,  under  certain  conditions  and  arrangements,  programs  in  approv¬ 
ed  normal  schools  for  credit  toward  a  degree  in  education  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  these  normal  schools  under  affiliation.  The  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  advised  that  forty-five  normal  schools  were  so  affiliated  during  1957-58. 

p 

Twelve  Normal  Schools  were  inactive  during  1957-58. 
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Observations 


It  appears  from  the  data  in  Appendix  E  that  for  1957-56  the 
following  observations  could  be  made  regarding  teacher-education 
institutions  in  Canada: 

1.  Approximately  52  per  cent  of  all  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession  were  receiving  training  leading 
to  certification  in  provincial  normal  schools  or 
non-university  teachers'  colleges.  The  remaining 
48  per  cent  were  being  prepared  in  universities  or 
institutions  affiliated  with  universities. 

2#  The  provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and 
Newfoundland  have  delegated  to  their  provincial 
universities  the  responsibility  for  educating 
teachers.  Protestant  Quebec  also  prepares  its 
teachers  in  universities.  Saskatchewan  has  re¬ 
tained  its  two  teachers'  colleges,  but  the  programs 
of  these  and  the  degree  programs  in  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan  have  been 
carefully  bridged. 

3*  Except  in  Quebec,  private  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions  play  a  relatively  small  role  in  producing  teachers. 
The  universities  which  do  not  depend  primarily  on  state 
grants  had  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  student-teacher 
enrolment  during  1957-58. 

4*  On  the  average,  the  traditional  functions  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  training  schools  as  preparatory  institutions 
for  elementary  school  teachers  and  the  universities 
for  high  school  teachers  continue.  In  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Protestant  Quebec  and  Newfoundland,  there  is 
no  such  division.  Ontario  adheres  strictly  to  the  sepa¬ 
rate  functions  of  these  two  types  of  institutions. 

There  are  indications  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  provinces  of  a  less  rigid  division. 


II.  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES  AND  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

3 

As  Swift  has  reported,  teacher  education  and  universities  In 
Canada  are  becoming  more  closely  related.  This  trend  is  clearly  iden- 


W.  H.  Swift,  Trends  in  Canadian  Education,  pp.  38-40 
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tifiable  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Newfoundland  where  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  formal  preparation  of  teachers  has  been  delegated,  almost 
entirely,  to  the  provincial  universities.  In  Saskatchewan  the  first 
year  of  a  basic  two-year  program  for  regular  certification  is  offered 
by  both  the  two  teachers'  colleges  and  by  the  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan.  The  Saskatchewan  certification  schedule  beyond 
the  first  year,  moreover,  is  closely  related  to  courses  offered  by  the 
provincial  university.  The  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  has  given  his  opinion  that  Canadian  universities  in  the  West 

will  ultimately  come  to  control  teacher  education,  "...to  the  point 

4 

of  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  public  authorities." 

The  association  of  pre-service  education  for  teachers  with  uni¬ 
versities  is  developing  more  slowly  in  the  other  provinces.  The  closer 
relationship,  nevertheless,  is  evident.  The  signs  are  clearly  discern¬ 
ible  in  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  and  quite  obvious  in  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  the  provincial  teachers '  colleges  and  the  education  departments 
of  the  universities  are  functioning  less  closely. 

Although  the  debate  as  to  the  merits  of  placing  all  teacher  edu- 
cation  in  the  hands  of  the  universities  is  very  much  alive,  the  claim 
that  this  trend  is  enhancing  the  prestige  of  the  teaching  profession 

\j.  W.  Tait,  "Analysis  of  the  General  Certification  Programs 
of  the  Western  Provinces,"  p.  4* 
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Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario, 

1950.  PP.  577-573. 
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and  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  appears  tenable. ^  The  view 
that  teachers  need  the  breadth  and  deoth  of  academic  and  professional 
background  provided  by  universities  is  gaining  ground. 

Degrees  in  Sducation 

7 

The  data  compiled  in  Appendix  F  were  obtained  from  teacher- 
education  officials  in  twenty-one  Canadian  universities  offering 
programs  leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  in  education. 

A  brief  request  was  made  for  advice  on  the  duration  of  the  programs 
and  the  policies  of  the  institutions  respecting  transfer  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  credits  for  studies  completed  in  provincial  normal  schools 
or  teachers’  colleges.  The  information  from  the  resoondents  was 
checked  with  data  in  a  publication  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Canadian  Universities 

An  analysis  of  the  data  in  Appendix  F  pointed  to  Phe  fact  that 
there  were  in  1957-58  some  substantial  quantitative  variations  in  the 
requirements  of  the  universities  and  colleges  for  degrees  in  education 
bearing  the  same  aopellation.  The  scope  of  this  investigation  did 

not  warrant  a  detailed  appraisal  of  the  programs  and  courses  for  edu- 

q 

cation  degrees,  such  as  that  completed  by  Brehaut  and  Franco eur. 

^Canadian  Teachers’  Federation,  Trends  in  Certification 
Standards,  1939-57.  p.  15* 

7 

Infra,  pp.  227-235. 

R 

Canadian  Universities  and  Colleges,  1958. 

9 

Willard  Brehaut  and  Kathleen  Francoeur,  deport  of  a  Purvey 
of  Programmes  and  Courses  in  Canadian  Degree-Granting  Universities, 
1956. 
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Because  teacher  certification  and  university  degrees  are  closely  linked 
in  most  provinces,  however,  reference  to  the  differences  in  the  length 
of  program  for  degrees  with  the  same  designation  appeared  apropos. 

Bachelor  of  Education  degrees.  An  examination  showed  that  fif¬ 
teen  of  the  twenty-one  universities  offered  programs  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree  at  undergraduate  and/or  graduate  level. 

It  was  found  that  the  length  of  the  programs,  assuming  junior  matricu¬ 
lation  or  an  Arts  degree  to  be  the  admission  standard,  and  the  number 
of  programs  could  be  summarized  as  follows  in  Table  IV: 


TABLE  IV 


DURATION  AND  NUMBERS  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  IN  FIFTEEN  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES3, 


Duration  of  Program 

No.  Programs 

1,  Undergraduate  Programs 

Jr.  Matric.  plus  4  years 

2 

Jr,  Matric.  plus  5  years 

3 

2.  Graduate  Programs 

Approved  bachelor's  degree 
(, 3, A. ,  B.oc,  etc, ) , 
plus  1  year 

9 

Approved  bachelor's  degree 
(B.A. ,  B.Sc.  etc.), 
plus  1  year 
and  1  summer  school 

1 

Approved  bachelor's  degree 
(B.A.,  B.Sc.  etc.), 
plus  2  years 

4 

cl 

Based  on  data  in  Appendix  F. 
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Listed  in  Aopendix  F  are  universities  which  have  both  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Education 
degree.  The  University  of  British  Columbia  offers  three  separate 
degrees:  the  B.Ed.  (Elementary),  the  B.Ed.  (Secondary)  and  the 
B.Ed.  (Graduate).  Purely  from  a  quantitative  aspect,  the  Bachelor 
of  Education  degree  in  Canada  may  represent  from  four  to  six  years 
of  education  beyond  junior  matriculation. 

Variability  in  the  requirements  for  an  education  degree  of  a 
given  name  is  a  cause  of  misunderstanding.  Similarly,  but  to  greater 
extent,  differing  standards  for  a  specific  teaching  license  give  rise 
to  confusion. 

Other  bachelor^  degrees.  The  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  degree 
appears  to  represent  at  undergraduate  level:  four  years  beyond  jun¬ 
ior  matriculation  (four  universities),  or  five  years  beyond  junior 
matriculation  (one  university).  As  a  graduate  degree,  the  B.Ped. 
degree  may  stand  for  one  year  following  a  B.A.  degree  (four  univer¬ 
sities). 

The  Bachelor  of  Teaching  degree  (University  of  Mew  Brunswick) 
and  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  -Education  degree  (Memorial  University), 
both  representing  four  years  of  teacher  education  beyond  junior  matricu¬ 
lation,  seem  unique  in  nomenclature. 

Graduate  degrees.  Table  V  lists  and  describes  the  duration  of 
programs  for  advanced  degrees  in  education  offered  by  Canadian  uni¬ 


versities  in  1957-58: 
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TABLE  V 


GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION 


Degrees 

No •  of  Uni¬ 
versities 
Offering. 

Estimated  .Length  of 
Programs  Beyond 
Junior  Matriculation 

Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.) 

10 

6  to  7  years 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education  (M.A. 

(Ed.))  4 

it  u  it  ii 

License  en  Pedagogie  (L.  Ped.) 

3 

ii  it  it  it 

Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.) 

2 

8  to  9  years 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education 

(Ph.D. )  3 

9  years 

Doctorat  en  Pedagogie  (D.Ped.) 

2 

8  to  9  years 

Of  the  fifty-one  education  degrees  catalogued  in  Appendix  F, 
thirty-one  of  the  degree  programs  were  instituted  during  1950-58. 
Fourteen  out  of  the  thirty-one  lead  to  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree. 
Within  the  past  eight  years  teacher  education  programs  in  Canadian 
universities  have  increased  greatly.  The  expanded  opportunities  for 
graduate  studies  are  noteworthy. 

Possibly  the  variations  in  the  length  of  programs  and  the  nomen¬ 
clature  for  degrees  in  Education  reflect  their  comparatively  recent 
appearance  on  the  Canadian  university  scene.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
something  of  the  flux  and  changing  concepts  in  teacher  education  and 
certification  show  in  these  differences. 

Transfer  of  Credits 

The  reports  summarized  in  Appendix  F  lead  to  the  unmistakable 
conclusion  that  a  closer  relationship  has  developed  between  non— degree— 
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conferring  provincial  teacher-training  institutions  and  teacher-preparatory 
organizations  within  universities.  Subject  to  certain  provisos,  usually 
relating  to  matriculation  standards,  seventeen  of  the  twenty-one  uni¬ 
versities  state  that  normal  school  or  teacher's  college  training  is 
recognized  for  varying  amounts  of  credit  toward  a  university  degree. 

No  official  policy  respecting  this  type  of  transfer  is  in  effect  in  three 
of  the  twenty-one  institutions,  although  it  appears  that  assessments  on 
an  individual  basis  are  made.  Only  one  university  advises  that  no  recog¬ 
nition  for  normal  school  or  teachers'  college  programs  is  given. 

The  significance  of  the  agreement  to  grant  degree  credits  for  non¬ 
university  programs  of  teacher  education  is  difficult  to  determine.  In 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  such  agreement  probably  came  into  effect 
logically  at  the  time  that  the  provincial  training  institutions  were 
discontinued  and  the  universities  were  given  sole  responsibility  for 
teacher  preparation.  In  certain  other  provinces,  for  instance,  Saskatchewan, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  the  first  rung 
of  the  certification  ladder  is  most  frequently  attained  through  the  normal 
schools  or  provincial  teachers'  colleges,  but  where  the  higher  levels  of 
certification  are  defined  in  terms  of  university  courses,  an  arrangement 
for  transfer  of  credit  is  necessary. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  convention  of  1956  between  the 
three  French-speaking  universities  and  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Quebec.  Under  this  agreement  the  universities  accept  a  four-year  program 
in  an  approved  normal  school,  the  regular  requirement  for  a  Diploma  Glass 
A,  as  the  basis  for  conferring  a  B.Ped.  degree.  A  joint  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  six  representatives  from  the  universities  and  six  from  the  normal 
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schools,  controls  the  courses  of  studies  and  the  examination  procedures. 

It  appears  to  be  a  coordinating  body.  The  fact  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  the  chief  official  of  the  Department  of  Education,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  and  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  this  project  are  submitted  to  the  Catholic  Committee 

for  its  approval,  points  to  an  intermingling  of  lay,  clerical,  depart- 

10 

mental,  normal  school  and  university  interests. 

Problems 

By  no  means  is  there  common  agreement  that  all  teacher  education 
should  be  carried  on  within  the  universities.  Those  in  opposition  to 
making  teacher  preparation  the  exclusive  function  of  degree-granting 
institutions  point  out  that,  traditionally,  universities  are  preoccupied 
with  academic  excellence.  This  concern  outs  universities  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  faced  by  the  elementary  school  teacher.  Through  long 
experience  and  singleness  of  purpose,  normal  schools  are  particularly 
effective  in  preparing  students  to  meet  these  realities. 

Normal  schools  and  teachers’  colleges  are  generally  created  and 
administered  by  departments  of  education.  Their  preparatory  programs 
are  shaped  by  provincial  authorities.  Universities  contracting  to 
accept  part  or  all  of  the  programs  for  degree  credits  are  affected  by 
the  policies  and  standards  for  licensure. 

The  knitting  in  of  normal  school  and  provincial  teachers’  college 
courses  with  degree  programs  presents  difficulties.  The  entrance  standards 

■^Province  of  Quebec,  Department  of  Education,  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education.  1957-58,  p.  39* 
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of  the  state  non-university  institutions  tend  to  be  lower  than  those  of 
the  universities.  Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  the  university 
teacher  educators  do  not  always  agree  with  th,e  proposition  that  normal 
school  courses  are  equivalent  in  content,  scope,  or  level  of  difficulty 
to  professional  courses  offered  by  universities.  Typical  of  this  view¬ 
point  are  the  remarks  of  the  head  of  a  university  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Eastern  Canada,  in  referring  to  an  agreement  for  recognizing 
courses  completed  in  a  provincial  teachers'  college  for  credits  toward 
a  degree: 

My  personal  view  is  that  this  was  a  very  generous  agree¬ 
ment.  The  courses  for  which  credit  is  given  are  definitely 
not  the  equivalent  of  the  university  courses  at  the  present 
time. 

Despite  the  opinion  that  the  universities  in  the  itfest  will  ulti- 

11 

mately  control  teacher  education,  it  would  seem  that  the  authority  of 
the  provincial  governments  to  set  standards  of  teacher  certification 
exercises  a  substantial  control  over  the  programs  offered  by  the  uni¬ 
versities.  On  assuming  responsibility  for  teacher  education,  a  univer¬ 
sity  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  provincial  authorities  may  have 
policies  or  concepts  which  are  at  variance  with  those  held  by  the 
university.  These  differences  will  have  direct  effects  on  such  matters 
as  admission  standards,  curricular  offerings,  and  the  length  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  teacher-education  programs. 

Confronted  with  an  acute  teacher  shortage  a  government  may  lower 
entrance  requirements,  shorten  training  periods  and  issue  emergency 

11 


Supra ,  p.  63 
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certification.  In  provinces  where  teacher  education  is  the  function  of 
the  university,  such  changes  may  be  made  despite  opposition.  Should 
there  be  a  shortage  of  teachers  of  typewriting,  a  university  may  find 
it  necessary  to  offer  one  or  two  courses  in  this  skill  subject  for  certi¬ 
fication  purposes  and  eventually  for  degree  credit.  Although  teacher 
educators  in  universities  appear  to  agree  that  formal  practice  teaching 
is  of  most  value  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  a  degree  program 
in  education,  after  an  adequate  academic  and  professional  background  is 
secured,  provincial  certification  schedules  with  provisions  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  minimum  teaching  qualifications  force  universities  to  offer  a 
course  of  supervised  practice  teaching  at  freshman  level. 

An  investigation  into  the  function  of  universities  in  teacher 
education  and  the  relationship  of  this  function  to  state  authority  in 
teacher  certification  reveals  complex  problems.  Obviously,  a  power  of 
good  faith,  mutual  understanding,  and  continuing  liaison  are  necessary 
between  the  provincial  authorities  and  the  universities. 

III.  CONCLUSION 

The  information  in  Appendix  F  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
relationships  and  associations  are  developing  either  formally  or  infor¬ 
mally.  There  are  signs,  too,  that  interprovincial  consultation,  at 
least  on  a  regional  basis,  is  slowly  growing.  A  good  illustration  of 
the  latter  development  is  to  be  noted  in  the  annual  'Western  Canada 
Regional  Conference  on  Teacher  Education.  The  Conference  has  met 
annually  for  the  past  seven  years.  Representatives  from  teacher¬ 
training  institutions,  departments  of  education,  and  teachers'  pro- 
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fessional  organizations  in  the  four  western  provinces  convene  for  a 
three-day  period  each  year  to  exchange  viewpoints  on  professional 
education.  Recently  the  Conference  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  questions  of  teacher  certification. 

Ten  years  ago  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  made  a  cross-Canada  survey  and  study  of  the 
training  of  teachers  and,  as  a  result,  put  forward  the  following 
recommendations : 

(1)  That  teacher  education  above  high  school  level 
carry  credit,  wherever  possible,  towards  a  uni¬ 
versity  degree. 

(2)  That  teacher  education  above  high  school  level, 
wherever  possible,  involve  actual  attendance  at 
a  university  or  institution  closely  associated 
with  a  university. 

The  above  recommendations  were  endorsed  in  principle  by  the 
Canadian  Education  Association.  The  evidence  is  that  during  the  past 
ten  years  a  belief  has  grown  that  teacher  education  in  Canada  should 
be  brought  into  close  association  with  the  universities.  There  is  a 
marked  trend  in  all  but  two  of  the  provinces  toward  identifying  teacher 
preparation  with  a  university  education.  As  a  concomitant  there  is 
increasing  consultation  about  certification  standards.  Centralization 
of  certification  authority  at  provincial  government  level,  nevertheless, 
is  evident  in  all  provinces. 

Re commendations  Concerning  the  Status  of  the  Teaching  Profes¬ 
sion,  1949,"  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  TO 


GENERAL 


TEACHER 


CEATI  PI  C  ATION 


All  eleven  teacher  certification  schedules  in  Canada  set  standards 
for  issuing  general  or  basic  certificates,  A  general  certificate  is  usu¬ 
ally  defined  broadly  as  a  professional  qualification  conferring  teaching 
authority  for  regular  classroom  duties — normally  in  academic  subject 
fields  and  within  a  specified  range  of  grades, 

I.  REVISIONS  IN  GENERAL  CERTIFICATION  SCHEDULES,  1953-59 
Survey  and  Findings 

A  survey  of  general  certification  requirements  during  the  period 
1953-59  formed  a  part  of  this  investigation.  The  object  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  was  to  identify  any  significant  revisions  and  developments  which 
might  have  emerged  over  the  past  five  or  six  years  with  respect  to  stand¬ 
ards,  procedures  and  policies  in  basic  teacher  certification. 

Data  for  the  survey  were  obtained  from  official  department  of 
education  publications  and  correspondence  with  certification  officers 
in  the  ten  provinces.  Supplementary  information  was  also  secured  from 
a  questionnaire  completed  by  all  departments  of  education,  with  the 
exception  of  Newfoundland.  Reference  was  made  to  Canadian  Teachers 1 
Federation  Information  Bulletin,  Trends  in  Certification  Standards 
1939-1957 i  and  substantial  assistance  was  derived  from  the  two  charts 
issued  by  the  Canadian  Education  Association  entitled  Requirements  for 
Teaching  Certificates  in  Canada,  dated  July  1953  and  March  1959. 


During  the  course  of  this  study,  certification  authorities  in 
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Canada,  with  few  exceptions,  reported  that  teacher  certification 
requirements  come  under  continuous  scrutiny  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  possible  and  desirable  revisions  in  regulations,  policies 
and  procedures.  Frequently,  recommendations  for  change  are  made  by 
representative  advisory  organizations  established  by  statute  or 
regulation  to  consider  problems  concerning  teachers'  qualifications. 
On  special  occasions.  Royal  Commissions  on  Education,  such  as  those 
constituted  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Manitoba  are  asked  to 
give  counsel  respecting  professional  standards.  Often  departments 
of  education  hold  consultation  with  interested  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions  on  a  more  informal  basis. 

The  writer  found  that  during  1953-59  inclusive,  significant 
and  relatively  major  revisions  were  made  in  eight  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  schedules.  The  changes  in  the  remaining  three  schedules  were 
comparatively  minor.  Authorities  responsible  for  certification  regu¬ 
lations  have  been  active  in  adapting  teaching  standards  to  changing 
conditions. 

The  general  pattern  in  the  Canadian  provinces  is  that  the 
broad  powers  of  the  Lieut enant-Governor-in-Council  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  establish  and  regulate  standards  of  teacher  education 
and  certification  are  declared  by  statute.  The  specific  and  detailed 
certification  regulations  are  usually  set  down  in  the  form  of  orders- 
in-council.  Order s-in-council  are  directives  issued  by  the  executive 
council  of  a  provincial  government.  They  have  the  force  of  law. 
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There  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  defining  general  authority 
for  teaching  qualifications  by  statute  and  for  fixing  specific  regu¬ 
lations  by  order-in-council.  Concern  is  sometimes  expressed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  profession  and  their  representative  organizations 
that  orders-in-council  are  too  easily  modified  to  fit  expedience. 

Despite  this  objection,  regulations  by  order- in-council  would  appear  to 
have  a  great  advantage.  They  are  more  readily  adaptable  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  schools,  whereas  prescriptions  by  statute  tend  to  solidify 
and  to  resist  modification. 

Changes  by  Provinces 

Among  the  revisions  instituted  in  the  general  certification 
schedules  of  the  various  provinces,  the  following  changes  seem  sig¬ 
nificant: 

British  Columbia.  In  September  195b  the  College  and  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  British  Columbia  was  given  responsibility  for 
all  teacher  education.  General  teaching  certificates,  under  revised 
regulations  effective  January  1,  1957,  were  defined  in  terms  of  uni¬ 
versity  courses  and  programs. 

Broadly,  six  general  certificates  were  founded  on  six  successive 
levels  of  university  education  beginning  with  junior  matriculation. 

Three  new  certificate  names  were  introduced  to  replace  four  older  certi¬ 
ficates,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  general  certificates  from  seven  to 
six. 

The  Elementary  Conditional  Certificate  may  disappear  before  long. 
As  an  indication  of  a  desire  for  higher  standards,  the  Council  of  Public 
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Instruction  stated  in  1956  that  the  enrolment  in  the  E.  C.  Program  (one 
year  following  junior  matriculation)  would  be  reduced  and  the  program 
discontinued  just  as  soon  as  conditions  and  circumstances  would  permit* 
The  College  of  Education  enrolment  during  the  period  1956  to  1959, 
increased  by  an  unprecedented  68  per  cent.^ 

The  general  effect  of  the  1957  regulations  has  been  to  remove 
specialist  categories  of  certification  and  to  issue  only  general  certi¬ 
ficates  related  to  programs  offered  by  the  College  of  Education*  British 
Columbia  is  unique  in  Canada  with  respect  to  its  reliance  on  general 
certification.  Under  the  policy  of  granting  only  basic  or  general  certi¬ 
fication  the  College  offers  elaborate  and  expanding  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  specialize  by  way  of  '‘majors'1  and  "double  majors"  while  in 
pursuit  of  a  degree* 

In  short,  the  major  changes  resulting  from  the  1957  revisions 
were:  the  complete  delegation  of  responsibility  for  teacher  education 
to  the  University  of  British  Columoia,  the  close  relationship  of  all 
current  teaching  certificates  to  university  credits,  and  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  special  certificates* 

Alberta*  Substantial  changes  were  made  in  the  general  certi¬ 
fication  schedule  of  Alberta  during  the  spring  of  1954*  In  an  effort 
to  ameliorate  teacher  shortages,  the  minimum  formal  requirement  for 
regular,  permanent  certification  was  reduced  from  senior  matriculation 
and  two  years  of  teacher  education  to  senior  matriculation  and  one  year 
of  training.  Further,  the  Emergency  Teacher  Training  Act,  1954*  intro- 
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duced  a  program  whereby  Grade  XII  graduates  could  complete  three  summer 
school  sessions  of  six-weeks  each,  serve  as  student  teachers  between 
summer  sessions,  and  qualify  for  interim  certification  at  the  end  of  the 
abbreviated  program  of  formal  preparation. 

In  1954  Alberta  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  claim  the  highest 
standards  in  Canada  for  minimum  permanent  certification.  Since  then 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  admission  requirements  for  the  Junior 
E  program  were  raised  in  1955  ana  1959*  Sy  the  fall  of  I960,  candidates 
for  the  one-year  training  course  will  have  to  hold,  at  the  least,  sec¬ 
ondary  school  standing  within  one  Grade  XII  subject  of  senior  matricu¬ 
lation.  The  objective,  now  close  to  realization,  is  to  demand  senior 
matriculation  of  all  persons  intending  to  become  teachers.  Also  it  is 
of  significance  to  note  that  the  Emergency  Teacher  Training  Program 
came  to  an  end  with  the  summer  session  of  1959* 

Under  the  regulations  of  1954  Alberta  issues  four  general  certi¬ 
ficates,  three  of  which  bear  names  similar  to  those  granted  in  Saskatchewan. 
Desoite  the  similarities  in  nomenclature  there  are  substantial  differences 
as  between  the  certification  schedules  of  these  two  provinces. 

Saskatchewan.  Revised  certification  regulations  involving  major 
changes  were  introduced  by  Saskatchewan  with  effect  October  9,  1953* 

Prior  to  this  date  the  Province  had  issued  five  general  certificates. 

The  new  schedule  made  provision  for  three.  Although  Saskatchewan  found 
it  necessary  to  compromise,  as  have  all  the  other  provinces,  with  what 
was  considered  to  be  a  desira.ble  minimum  for  certification,  and  to  issue 
an  Interim  Standard  Certificate,  this  Province,  as  a  result  of  the  1953 
revisions,  can  lay  just  claim  to  having  the  highest  minimum  academic  and 
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professional  requirements  for  permanent  certification  in  Canada,  The 
minimum  standards  of  senior  matriculation  and  two  years  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  for  permanent  certification  place  Saskatchewan  in  the  forefront. 

Another  innovation  was  begun  in  1953*  Saskatchewan  discarded  the 
principle  of  prescribing  probationary  classroom  service  for  permanent 
certification.  The  Standard  Certificate  and  the  Professional  Certifi¬ 
cate  are  always  issued  as  permanent.  The  Interim  Standard  is  temporary 
in  the  sense  that  the  holder  has  not  completed  sufficient  pre-service 
education. 

Since  1953  the  minimum  standards  for  admission  to  teacher  train¬ 
ing  have  been  raised  twice.  In  1956  the  number  of  Grade  XII  subjects 
was  increased  from  six  to  seven.  More  recently  a  requirement  of  a  60 
per  cent  average  for  Grade  XII  subjects  was  introduced.  At  the  time 
of  the  present  investigation,  it  appeared  that  the  only  compulsory 
subjects  on  the  Grade  XII  Diploma  were  Literature,  Composition  and 
Social  Studies.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  could  be  selected  from  options 
and  among  these  could  be  nonacademic  subjects.  This  represented  greater 
flexibility  in  the  definition  of  senior  matriculation  for  admission  to 
teacher  education  than  was  found  generally  in  the  other  provinces. 

Manitoba.  Since  1953  there  appear  to  have  been  no  substantial 
revisions  in  the  Manitoba  teacher  certification  regulations.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  an  emergency  program  in  the  form  of  summer  school 
sessions  leading  to  a  First  Class  Certificate  A,  or  a  Collegiate  Certi¬ 
ficate,  was  authorized  in  1957  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  teachers 
of  secondary  school.  A  certain  compensation  came  about  when,  after  oper¬ 
ating  for  some  nineteen  years,  the  emergency  training  program  for  elemen- 
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tar.y  teachers  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1959* 

Ontario,  This  investigator  could  discover  few  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  six  years  in  the  Ontario  general  certifica¬ 
tion  schedule.  What  seems  to  be  a  change  of  name,  but  not  of  standards, 
took  place  in  1955  when  the  First  Glass  Certificate  was  replaced  by  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate.  The  High  School  Graduation 
Diploma  (Grade  XII)  with  four  ootions,  rather  than  three,  was  required 
for  entrance  to  the  In-Service  Program  in  1959,  and  the  same  requirement 
will  be  made  of  the  applicants  for  the  Two-year  Program  in  I960.  Both 
these  programs  lead  to  the  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

An  abbreviated  or  emergency  course  for  university  graduates  offer¬ 
ing  a  short-cut  to  the  High  School  Assistant's  Certificate,  Type  B,  was 
launched  in  1955 • 

The  dichotomy  between  teachers  in  elementary  school  and  teachers 
in  high  school  is  reflected  clearly  in  the  provisions  for  the  education 
and  certification  of  classroom  personnel  in  Ontario* 

Roman  Catholic  Quebec*  Until  recently  the  certification  regula¬ 
tions  for  French-speaking  teachers  in  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  included 
provisions,  unique  within  Canada,  respecting  concessions  made  to  women. 
The  certification  schedule  established  in  1937  provided  differing  stand¬ 
ards  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Briefly,  the  minimum  entrance  requirement  for 
normal  school  admission  was  Grade  XI  for  men  and  Grade  IX  for  women. 
Although  the  total  amount  of  academic  and  professional  training  for 
Department  of  Education  teaching  diplomas  differed  for  male  and  female 
teachers,  the  diploma  names  and  the  teaching  privileges  did  not.  For 
example,  the  Complementary  Diploma  (valid  Grades  I  -  IX)  was  issued  to 
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men  with  a  minimum  of  thirteen  years  of  academic  and  professional  train¬ 
ing,  and  to  women  with  a  minimum  of  twelve  years.  Similarly  the  Superior 
Diploma  (valid  Grades  I  -  XII)  required  fourteen  years  of  men,  but  only 
thirteen  years  of  women. 

Possibly  the  planned  difference  in  requirements  reflected  a  belief 
in  the  innate  superiority  of  women.  More  probably,  since  nuns  and  lay 
women  constitute  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force  for 
the  Quebec  Honan  Catholic  Public  School  System, 2  the  double  standard 
was  a  measure  of  expediency  aimed  at  maintaining  teacher  supply. 

An  upward  revision  for  female  teachers  was  announced  in  1951* 

The  entrance  requirement  for  normal  school  was  set  at  junior  matricula¬ 
tion  level,  effective  September  1953,  for  both  men  and  women.  A  pro¬ 
gressive  raising  of  diploma  standards  was  to  begin  in  1955  and  to  be 
fully  implemented  by  1957*  A  new  schedule  with  nomenclature  for  three 
major  teaching  qualifications  was  adopted.  Diplomas  C,  B  and  A  were 
to  be  based  on  junior  matriculation,  plus  one,  two  and  four  years  of 
teacher  education  respectively.  Courses  of  studies  in  the  normal 
schools  were  reorganized  and  made  more  uniform  to  give,  among  other 
objectives,  more  emphasis  to  professional  education. 

The  higher  standards  which  took  effect  in  1953  constitute  a 
substantial  achievement.  The  revisions  bring  the  certification  sched¬ 
ule  of  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  more  in  line  with  the  requirements  of  the 
other  provinces.  Official  report  has  it  that,  beginning  with  1955,  the 

2 

Province  of  Quebec,  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  education, 
1957-58.  p.  6. 
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raising  of  the  qualifications  has  been  followed  by  a  satisfactory  and 

3 

reassuring  increase  in  normal  school  enrolments. 

An  examination  of  the  certification  requirements  of  Roman  Catholic 

Quebec  reveals  three  additional  points  of  interest.  First,  Diplomas  C, 

B  and  A  are  issued  as  lifetime  teaching  qualifications.  No  probationary 

service  is  required  for  permanent  certification.  Second,  the  normal 

schools  and  the  French-speaking  universities  are  becoming  more  closely 

associated.  During  1958-59  there  were  forty-five  normal  schools  reported 

to  be  offering  programs  for  the  Diploma  A  which  could  lead  to  a  B.  Fed. 

4 

degree.  Third,  there  is  no  provincial  prescription  requiring  members 
of  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders  to  hold  official  diplomas  even  when 
teaching  in  the  public  school  system.  Despite  this  privilege,  for  so 
it  is  deemed,  the  majority  of  the  members  teaching  within  Quebec  do  have 
diplomas • 

Protestant  Quebec.  The  requirements  for  teaching  certificates 
in  Protestant  Quebec  underwent  a  revision  in  April,  1958.  The  number 
of  general  certificate  names  was  reduced  from  five  to  four,  and  the 
system  nomenclature  was  changed,  beginning  with  a  Class  III  Diploma 
based  on  a  junior  high  school  leaving  certificate  and  one  year  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  ending  at  the  highest  qualification,  the  Superior  Class  I  Diplo¬ 
ma,  representing  five  years  of  teacher  education  beyond  junior  matriculation. 

3 

Ibid.,  p.  36. 

^Personal  letter  from  J.  Wilfrid  Caron,  Director  General  of 
Normal  Schools,  dated  May  21,  1959# 
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The  minimum  entrance  standards  for  teacher  training  have  been 
raised  slightly  during  the  past  five  years.  A  limited  emergency  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  was  planned  for  1959* 

Protestant  Quebec  does  make  some  use  of  endorsed  general  certi¬ 
ficates,  although  blanket  certificates  are  more  common.  In  contrast 
to  policy  and  procedures  in  iioman  Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec 
aoplies  probationary  service  and  summer  school  prescriptions  for  per¬ 
manent  certification.  The  diploma  programs  authorized  by  the  Protestant 
Committee  are  closely  related  to  degree  credits  in  courses  given  by 
Macdonald  College,  an  institution  affiliated  with  McGill  University. 

New  Brunswick,  bince  1953  major  revisions  in  the  numbers,  names 
and  requirements  for  teaching  certificates  in  New  Brunswick  have  gone 
into  effect.  In  1957  a  new  schedule  replaced  three  general  certificates 
with  a  Teacher's  License  and  five  grades  of  certificates.  An  omnibus 
qualification,  the  Letter  of  Standing,  was  also  introduced. 

The  Teacher's  License  is  grounded  on  junior  matriculation  and  one 
year  of  training.  Certificate  I  represents  one  year  of  university  edu¬ 
cation,  or  the  equivalent,  beyond  the  Teacher's  License,  and  the  other 
certificates  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  up  to  Certificate  V,  stand¬ 
ing  for  six  years  beyond  junior  matriculation.  The  whole  schedule  is 
now  defined  in  terms  of  years  of  university  education,  or  equivalent 
summer  school  courses. 

At  the  time  of  the  1957  revision,  the  prescription  of  supple¬ 
mentary  summer  school  attendance  and  of  probationary  service  for 
converting  regular  interim  certificates  to  permanency  was  discontinued. 
The  practice  of  issuing  regular  basic  certification  as  valid  in  all 


grades  was  retained. 
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The  policy  of  granting  a  Letter  of  Standing  to  persons  with  sub¬ 
standard  qualifications  and  prescribing  summer  school  attendance  to 
improve  their  qualifications  would  appear  to  be  an  emergency  provision 
designed  to  encourage  university  graduates  and  specialists  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

New  Brunswick  has  announced  that  the  special  High  School  License 
Examinations,  a  means  whereby  teachers  with  lower  certificates  may  study 
and  write  special  tests  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education,  for 
the  puroose  of  obtaining  teaching  qualifications  suitaole  for  teaching 
senior  high  school,  are  to  be  discontinued  in  September,  I960. 

Nova  Scotia.  In  1953  Nova  Scotia  was  issuing  five  teaching 
licenses.  Through  revised  regulations  effective  August  1,  1955,  six 
new  classes  of  teaching  qualifications  were  introduced,  consisting  of 
three  licenses  and  three  certificates.  Of  significance  was  the  raising 
of  the  minimum  requirements  for  permanent  certification.  Academic  stand¬ 
ing  of  Grade  XII,  rather  than  Grade  XI,  as  formerly,  is  one  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  to  permanent  teaching  authority.  Teachers'  Licenses  under 
the  1955  regulations  are  issued  as  interim.  Supplementary  qualifications 
in  the  form  of  summer  school  attendance  and  successful  teaching  experience 
are  necessary  for  permanent  licenses.  The  certificates  can  be  issued 
initially  as  permanent. 

Nova  Scotia  instituted  an  emergency  program  for  training  high 
school  teachers  in  1958. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Effective  September  1,  1958,  Prince  Edward 
Island  adopted  revised  and  generally  higher  standards  for  teacher  certi¬ 
fication.  At  that  time,  three  licenses  were  replaced  by  seven  new  licenses. 
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Requirements  for  the  discontinued  licenses  ranged  from  Grade  XI  and  one 
year  of  training  to  junior  matriculation  and  two  years.  The  revised 
requirements  for  the  seven  licenses  run  from  Grade  XI  and  one  year  to 
junior  matriculation  and  five  years  of  teacher  education.  Further, 
beginning  September  1959,  the  minimum  admission  standard  for  teacher 
education  is  Grade  XII.  All  licenses,  both  old  and  new,  carry  teach¬ 
ing  authority  at  all  grade  levels. 

Under  present  policy,  licenses  of  all  classes  are  issued  as  per¬ 
manent.  Probationary  service,  however,  is  a  factor  in  certification. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Prince  Xdward  Island  regulations  provides 
that  the  graduate  of  a  teacher  training  program  is  to  be  issued  a  license 
one  class  lower  than  his  program  of  formal  preparation  until  he  completes 
one  year  of  successful  teaching.  For  instance,  a  person  graduating  from 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  with  junior  matriculation  and  one  year  of  teacher 
training  is  granted  a  permanent  teaching  qualification  in  the  form  of  a 
First  Class  B  License.  After  he  has  taught  successfully  for  at  least 
one  year  he  is  issued  a  permanent  First  Class  A  License.  No  interim 
general  certificates  are  granted  in  Prince  Xdward  Island. 

Newfoundland.  A  revision  in  the  nomenclature  of  teaching  certi¬ 
ficates  went  into  effect  on  September  1,  1958.  A  review  of  the  revised 
regulations  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  changes  involved  a  numerical 
renaming,  but  no  increase  in  academic  or  professional  requirements.  The 
regular  certificates,  issued  as  permanent  qualifications,  are  numbered 
from  I  to  IV  to  match  the  successive  years  of  preparation  above  junior 
matriculation.  The  general  certificates  are  based  on  a  considerable 
diversity  of  requirements.  It  is  provided  that  the  Certificates  of 
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Grades  I  and  II  may  be  issued  solely  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing 


Summary  of  Revisions 

Since  early  1953  major  changes  have  been  made  in  the  basic  teacher 
certification  schedules  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec,  Protestant  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Minor  modification  has  taken  place  in  those  of  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Newfoundland.  The  most  drastic  revision,  in  terms  of  higher 
standards,  went  into  effect  in  Saskatchewan.  Some  of  the  changes,  for 
instance  in  Newfoundland,  appear  to  mean  little  more  than  an  orderly 
renaming  of  certificates. 

The  frequent  modifications  and  revisions,  whether  merely  nominal 
or  more  essential,  point  to  a  continuing  concern  about  qualifications 
for  teachers.  Indications  are  that  the  Drovinces  keep  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  certification  under  close  scrutiny. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  minimum  academic  standing  for 
admission  to  regular  programs  of  teacher  education  has  been  raised  by 
ten  Canadian  certification  authorities.  All  provinces,  excepting 
Newfoundland,  report  some  increase  in  the  secondary  school  standing 
required  for  entrance.  The  changes,  on  the  whole,  have  been  moderate. 
Saskatchewan  excluded,  no  province  claims  senior  matriculation,  or  the 
equivalent,  as  the  minimum  standard  for  admission  to  teacher  preparation. 

There  seemed  to  be,  across  Canada  during  1953-59,  little  disposi¬ 
tion  to  increase  professional  requirements  (in  formal  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion)  for  general  certification.  True,  in  this  respect,  Saskatchewan, 
Roman  Catholic  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island  did  stiffen  their  stand- 
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ards.  Minor  upward  revisions  were  also  reported  by  British  Columbia  and 
Protestant  Quebec.  In  Alberta,  however,  the  training  program  for  first 
certification  was  reduced  by  one  year.  Moreover  the  various  emergency 
training  plans  could  be  interpreted  as  at  least  a  temporary  inclination, 
for  whatever  reasons,  to  deemphasize  formal  courses  in  education. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  advocates  of  professional  courses 
to  prepare  teachers  were  on  the  defensive.  The  province  with  the  largest 
teaching  force,  for  instance,  was  issuing  a  regular  high  school  teacher’s 
certificate  to  graduates  in  Arts  and  Science  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
fifteen-week  course  and  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  experience. 

Over-all,  general  teaching  certificates  continued  to  proliferate. 
Saskatchewan,  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  appeared  to  have  fewer  in  1959* 

In  other  provinces  there  was  an  increase.  According  to  the  data  in 
Appendix  the  total  number  of  interim  and  permanent  certificates 
issued  under  the  general  certification  schedules  effective  in  1953  was 
approximately  eighty-five.  The  comparable  total  for  1959  is  about  eighty- 
two. 

A  cursory  examination  seems  to  show  that  the  numbers  of  general 
certificates  have  remained  nearly  constant.  But  this  is  scarcely  the 
situation.  A  permanent  certificate  is  indeed  permanent.  It  remains 
valid,  so  far  as  this  investigator  could  ascertain,  throughout  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  holder.  To  the  eighty-two  general  certificates  issued  in 
1959  must  be  added  the  scores  of  permanent  teaching  qualifications  granted 

5 

Infra,  p.  236. 
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under  former  regulations. 

In  Alberta,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  current  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  for  four  permanent  general  certificates.  There  are,  however,  an 

additional  seven  permanent  classes  of  teaching  authority  earned  by 

6 

teachers  in  that  province  under  former  regulations.  The  older  certifi¬ 
cates  are  still  valid. 

If  the  numerous  special  teaching  qualifications  are  counted  with 
the  old  and  current  general  certificates,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred  separate  teaching  certificates  for  Canadian  teach¬ 
ers.  Multiplicity  and  diversity  in  certification  set  teaching  apart  from 
other  recognized  professions. 

Implementation  of  Revisions 

When  provincial  authorities  decide  to  change  the  qualifications 
required  for  teacher  certification,  they  are  faced  with  a  problem.  What 
should  be  done  about  persons  who  hold  qualifications  issued  under  former 
standards?  Several  solutions  are  possible: 

1.  Notification  can  be  given  well  in  advance  to  afford  the 
teachers  time  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  An  interim 
period  may  be  orovided  during  which  either  the  old  or 
the  new  standards  for  certification  may  be  accepted. 

2.  Variable  standards  may  be  established  for  different 
levels  of  employment.  Teachers  with  older  certificates 

^Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  regulations 
Governing  Certification  of  Teachers,  Sec.  9* 
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based  on  lower  qualifications  may  be  limited  to  lesser 
positions  and  functions. 

3.  A  "grandfather"  clause  may  be  invoked  which  exempts  those 
with  older  certificates  based  on  lesser  accomplishments 
from  having  to  fulfill  the  new  and  higher  standards. 

By  and  large,  it  appears  that  the  procedure  in  Canada  is  to  adopt 
the  third  solution.  The  common  practice  is  to  grant  teachers  with  per¬ 
manent  general  certificates  a  life-long  teaching  authority  which  is  not 
subject  to  change.  The  older  certificates  remain  valid.  Considering 
minimum  qualifications  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  permanent 
licensure  can  be  obtained,  this  practice  has  serious  implications  for 
the  schools  and  the  orofession. 

II.  COMPARISONS  OF  GENERAL  CERTIFICATION  SCHEDULES 

The  charts  in  Appendix  H  present  data  relating  to  general  certi¬ 
fication  standards  found  in  1959  in  the  eleven  provincial  certification 
7 

schedules.  The  summaries  were  derived  from  the  primary  sources  of 
up-to-date  regulations  issued  by  departments  of  education  and  from 
communications  with  certification  officials.  Departmental  officers 
administering  teacher  certification  were  generous  in  replying  to 
inquiries  and  in  clarifying  obscurities.  The  chart  of  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  entitled  Requirements  for  Teaching  Certificates 
in  Canada.  (March,  1959)  proved  helpful  as  a  source  of  secondary  data. 

7 

Infra,  pp.  237-54* 
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The  general  certification  charts  in  Appendix  H  of  this  study 
provide  supplementary  information  which  is  not  given  in  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  chart  for  1959*  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  variant  standards  for  certification  and  the  provisions  for  emer¬ 
gency  programs  leading  to  basic  certificates.  Limitations  of  space, 
however,  necessitated  drastic  abridgements  of  the  mass  of  intricate 
regulations  administered  by  the  eleven  certification  organizations. 
The  synoptic  presentations  report  the  requirements  in  over-simplified 
perspective. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  more  common  types  of  general 
or  basic  teaching  certificates  are  arranged  on  page  90  in  Table  VI, 
according  to  years  of  teacher  education  beyond  the  level  of  junior 
matriculation  or  the  equivalent.  Table  VI,  based  on  the  data  in 
Appendix  H,  gives  a  general  conception  of  the  approximate  structure 
and  organization  of  the  eleven  general  certification  schedules 
effective  in  1959. 

Variations  and  Disparities 

Certification  levels,  -‘■here  is  not,  by  any  means,  general 
agreement  throughout  Canada  regarding  the  levels  of  teacher  prepa¬ 
ration  at  which  certification  should  be  granted.  From  Appendix  H 
and  its  derivative.  Table  VI,  it  appears  that: 

1.  At  the  level  of  junior  matriculation  and  one  year: 

eight  schedules  provide  for  a  certificate  or  license; 
only  in  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia  are  the 
qualifications  of  this  grade  considered  temporary. 
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TABLE  VI •  SCHEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GENERAL  TEACHING  CERTIFICATES  ACCORDING 
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For  complete  names  of  certificates  and  detailed  certification  requirements  see  Appendix  H,  pp*  237-54* 
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2.  At  the  level  of  junior  matriculation  and  two  years: 
ten  of  the  schedules  provide  for  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates  which  may  be  made  permanent* 

3*  At  the  level  of  junior  matriculation  and  three  years: 
only  Ontario  and  Quebec  do  not  issue  certification. 

4*  At  the  level  of  junior  matriculation  and  four  years: 
all  provinces  excepting  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  grant  certification* 

5*  At  the  level  of  junior  matriculation  and  five  years: 
there  is  more  unanimity*  Although  Table  VI  does  not 
show  the  variant  requirements  for  Alberta  (Standard 
S),  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  (Diploma  A),  Protestant 
Quebec  (Class  I)  and  Newfoundland  (Grade  IV),  certi¬ 
fication  may  be  granted  in  these  provinces  for  an 
approved  bachelor’s  degree  and  one  year  of  teacher 
education* 

6.  At  the  level  of  junior  matriculation  and  six  years: 
five  certification  schedules  have  provisions  for 
granting  certificates  which  are  commonly  viewed  as 
specialists’  qualifications  for  teaching  senior 
high  school. 

An  analysis  of  the  certifica  ion  standards  across  Canada  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  agreement  regarding  certification  for 
two  years  and  for  five  years  of  preparation  oeyond  junior  matriculation. 
At  the  other  levels  there  is  not  national  uniformity.  Diversity  within 
most  of  the  grades  of  preparation  is  consoicuous. 
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All  provinces  except  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  issue 
some  type  of  certificate  or  license  on  the  basis  of  junior  matriculation 
followed  by  one  year  of  training.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
top  certificat  s  granted  by  Alberta,  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  are  issued 
one  or  two  years  earlier  than  those  issued  in  the  other  provinces. 

General  certificates  or  licenses  for  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  are  based  on  succes¬ 
sive  years  of  a  degree  program  in  a  regular  ladder-like  system.  There 
are  gaps  in  the  steps  of  the  other  provincial  schedules. 

Grade  range.  Excluding  the  Maritime  provinces,  coincidence  in 
the  qualifications  required  by  certification  authorities  for  teaching 
at  various  grade  levels  is  lacking.  Beginning  with  Quebec  and  moving 
westward  there  is  a  policy  of  varying  the  range  of  teaching  privileges 
with  the  amount  of  professional  education.  At  the  same  levels  of  teach¬ 
er  education,  however,  the  validity  of  the  certificates  often  differs. 

In  British  Columbia,  by  way  of  illustration,  junior  matriculation 
and  two  years  of  training  may  be  rewarded  by  a  certificate  (Elementary 
Basic),  valid  in  Grades  I  -  VI  inclusive,  whereas  a  certificate  issued 
at  a  comparable  level  in  Saskatchewan  may  carry  privileges  for  Grades 
I  -  X  inclusive.  A  given  certificate  in  British  Columbia  may  be  grant¬ 
ed,  depending  on  the  program  completed,  as  valid  for  two  or  more  ranges 
of  classroom  service.  Such  variations  can  be  multiplied. 

The  Maritime  provinces,  with  minor  exceptions  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  appear  to  issue  all  general  certificates  as  valid  throughout 
the  grades  of  the  public  school  system.  Departments  of  education  in 
the  Maritimes  seem  not  to  regulate  the  level  at  which  a  person  with  a 
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valid  basic  certificate  may  teach.  Presumably  local  education  authori¬ 
ties  are  expected  to  exercise  discretion  and  to  make  reasonable  place¬ 
ments  having  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

This  absence  of  regulation  by  the  provincial  government  in  respect 

of  general  teaching  assignments  and  the  resulting  delegation  of  authority 

to  local  government  is  also  a  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in 

England.  In  that  country  all  certified  teachers,  irrespective  of  the 

level  and  program  of  preparation — ranging  from  a  basic  two  years  in  a 

8 

non-university  training  college  to  university  graduation  and  one  year 
of  professional  education — are  covered  by  a  kind  of  omnibus  label,  "Quali¬ 
fied  Teacher".  The  responsibility  for  placement  of  a  "Qualified  Teacher" 
lies  with  his  employers. 

To  summarize,  this  investigator  found  that  there  is  little  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  Canadian  provinces  about  the  level  and  amount  of  teacher 
education  necessary  for  teaching  a  grade  or  a  range  of  grades.  Practices 
and  policies  vary  widely.  The  question  posed  by  LaZerte  in  1950  is  still 
pertinent. ^  Are  like  age-groups  of  children  so  different  from  province 
to  province  that  such  variations  can  be  justified? 

Certificate  names.  The  systems  of  nomenclature  for  general  teach¬ 
er  certification  across  Canada  exhibit  a  striking  multiplicity  and  diver¬ 
sity.  Including  both  interim  and  permanent  teaching  qualifications,  the 
charts  in  Appendix  H  account  for  some  seventy-five  certificate  names. 

ft 

The  two-year  course  of  general  teacher  training  is  to  be 
increased  to  three  years  beginning  September,  I960,  according  to  a 
personal  letter  received  from  S.  G.  Kraushaar,  Ministry  of  Education, 
London,  dated  February  27,  1959 • 

a 

M.  E.  LaZerte,  Teacher  Education  in  Canada,  p.  30. 
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Numbers  of  the  appellations  stand  for  the  same  level  of  academic  and 
professional  education.  The  names  for  the  comparable  certificates, 
however,  differ  greatly. 

This  writer  could  find  only  one  instance  of  an  exact  identity  of 
general  certificate  names,  both  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  issue  a  Pro¬ 
fessional  Certificate,  but  the  normal  prepsxation  required  for  this 
qualification  is  not  the  same  In  the  two  provinces. 

The  apparent  dearth  of  liaison  and  consultation  between  provinces, 
even  on  a  regional  basis,  can  be  illustrated  by  recent  developments  in 
the  Maritimes.  Between  1955  and  1958,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  introduced  revised  certification  schedules 
and  new  systems  of  nomenclature.  In  these  provinces  there  is  almost  no 
correspondence  or  uniformity  in  certificate  names.  New  Brunswick  and 
Newfoundland,  except  for  the  lowest  standards,  describe  all  qualifications 
as  certificates.  Prince  Edward  Island  designates  all  teaching  credentials 
as  licenses.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  schedule  is  evenly  divided  between  licenses 
for  the  lower  and  certificates  for  the  higher  qualifications. 

New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  with  few 
exceptions,  number  teaching  qualifications  consecutively  and  in  ascending 
order  to  match  the  progression  toward  higher  standards.  Nova  Scotia, 
however,  numbers  licenses  and  certificates  in  descending  order — the  lower 
the  number,  the  higher  the  qualifications. 

Diversification  in  nomenclature  was  found  throughout  Canada.  In 
Manitoba  a  First  Class  A  Certificate  may  stand  for  junior  matriculation 
and  three  years.  In  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  a  Class  A  Diploma  may  repre¬ 
sent  junior  matriculation  and  four  years.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  a 
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First  Class  License  A  may  be  issued  for  junior  matriculation  and  one  year. 

In  Newfoundland  an  "A"  License  may  be  granted  for  something  below  junior 
matriculation  and  one  year.  A  teaching  credential  at  whatever  level  may 
be  called  a  certificate,  a  dinloma ,  or  a  license,  depending  on  the  province. 
There  does  seem  to  be  a  tendency,  however,  to  reserve  the  word  "license1' 
for  documents  based  on  relatively  lower  standards. 

Multiple  standards.  Formidable  difficulties  confront  the  inves¬ 
tigator  who  attempts  by  examining  teaching  certificates  to  assess  the 
extent  of  the  preparation  held  by  Canadian  teachers.  Some  of  the  hazards 

of  making  interpretations  and  an  inventory  have  been  listed  in  a  recent 

10 

information  bulletin  published  by  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation. 

Two  major  problems  arise  from  the  lack  of  regular  gradations  and 
the  rather  common  practice  of  issuing  certificates  which  may  represent 
varying  amounts  of  formal  education.  Table  VII  on  page  96  shows,  on  the 
basis  of  data  selected  from  Appendix  H  and  current  regulations  of  the 
departments  of  education,  that  numbers  of  general  teaching  certificates 
may  stand  for  varying  degrees  of  preparation  beyond  the  equivalent  of 
junior  matriculation.  The  listing  in  Table  VII  is  not  exhaustive. 

During  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  was  observed  that 
variations  and  disparities  in  the  requirements  for  general  certification 
go  beyond  differences  in  the  grade  validity  of  comparable  certificates, 
the  anomalies  of  schedule  organizations  and  the  complexities  in  systems 
of  nomenclature.  For  example,  the  policies  of  the  provincial  certification 

^Trends  in  Certification  Standards,  1939-57»  P •  14  • 
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TABLE  VII 

SOME  GENERAL  CERTIFICATES  BASED  ON  VARYING 
STANDARDS  OF  PREPARATION 


Province 

Name  of  Certificate 
Diploma  or  License 

Years  of  Preparation 
beyond  Jr.  Matric. 

Alberta 

Standard  E  Certificate 
Standard  S  Certificate 
Professional  Certificate 

2,  or  3,  or  5 

2,  or  3,  or  5 
b}  or  5 

Saskatchewan 

Standard  Certificate 
Professional  Certificate 

3j  or  4 

5,  or  6,  or  7 

Manitoba 

First  Class  A  Certificate 

3,  or  U 

Ontario 

Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Certificate 

2,  or  5 

Quebec  (R.C.) 

Diploma  Class  B 

Diploma  Class  A 

2,  or  3 

4,  or  5 

Quebec  (Prot.) 

Class  II  Diploma 

2,  or  3 

New  Brunswick 

Certificate  IV 

4,  or  5 

Nova  Scotia 

Professional  Certificate 
Class  II 

5,  or  6  2/3 

Prince  Edward  Island 

(Grade  of  License  depends 
partly  on  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  See  Appendix  H) 

Newfoundland 

Grade  I  Certificate 

Grade  II  Certificate 

Grade  III  Certificate 

Grade  TV  Certificate 

1,  or  3  (academic) 

2,  or  4  (academic) 

3,  or  4i 

4,  or  5  (additional 
variations  are 
possible) 
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authorities  differ  with  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  permanent 
general  teaching  certificates,  licenses  or  diplomas  may  be  issued* 

Probationary  service*  Evidence  of  satisfactory  probationary  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  classroom  has  been  one  of  the  time-honoured  prerequisites  to 
permanent  certification.  The  purpose  of  this  provision,  presumably,  has 
been  to  make  trial  of  the  abilities  of  novice  teachers  and  to  spur  them 
to  improved  performance.  Having  regard  for  the  great  numbers  of  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  with  relatively  marginal  qualifications,  a  kind  of  intern¬ 
ship  period  probably  makes  good  sense. 

In  early  1953  Homan  Catholic  ;uebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island  had 
provisions  for  issuing,  without  further  conditions,  permanent  teaching 
certificates  to  graduates  of  formal  teacher  training  programs.  At  the 
same  time  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  issued  lower  teach¬ 
ing  credentials  as  interim  and  higher  qualifications  as  permanent  on  the 
basis  of  formal  pre-service  preparation. 

This  writer  noted  that  a  perceptible  change  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  six  years.  More  provinces  are  dispensing  with  probationary  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  requirement  for  permanent  certification.  In  1959  the  following 
provinces  did  not  appear  to  stipulate  a  trial  period  among  the  normal 
provisions  for  life-time  certificates:  Saskatchewan,  Roman  Catholic 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Nova 
Scotia  granted  three  classes  of  interim  licenses  requiring  teaching 
experience  for  permanency,  and  three  types  of  permanent  certificates 
without  probation. 

All  schedules  in  the  provinces  not  usually  requiring  probationary 
service  do  have  nrovisions  to  cope  with  what  are  considered  special  cases. 
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For  instance,  permanent  certification  is  rarely  granted  initially  to  an 
applicant  holding  extraprovincial  qualifications.  Atypical  candidates 
for  teaching  authority  are  often  subject  to  special  teaching  experience 
prescriptions. 

Normally,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Prot¬ 
estant  Quebec  demand  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  successful  teaching  expe¬ 
rience.  Two  other  provinces.  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  as 
noted  in  Appendix  H,  may  require  one  year.  Characteristically,  those 
provinces  requiring  probationary  service  for  permanent  certification 
usually  insist  that  the  candidate  for  a  permanent  certificate  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  school  superintendent  or  inspector. 

Tait  has  suggested  that  the  traditional  trial  by  service  works 

to  the  disadvantage  of  the  profession  and  the  departments  of  education: 

teachers  worthy  of  professional  status  do  not  improve  their  quality  of 

performance  under  threats;  recommendations  for  permanent  certification 

are  most  often  made  in  a  perfunctory  and  automatic  way;  the  esprit  de 

corps  between  superintendents  and  their  teachers  may  suffer,  and  the 

11 

principle  of  probation  greatly  multiplies  teaching  credentials. 

There  are  differing  views  about  the  question  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  prerequisite  to  permanent  certification.  In  Alberta,  for 
example,  certain  interested  organizations  have  expressed  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  for  retaining  probation.  At  the  1959  Superintendents’  Conference 
of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  the  superintendents  were  solidly 

11 J.  W.  Tait,  !l Analysis  of  the  General  Certification  I’rograms  of 
the  Western  Provinces,11  unpublished  paper  read  at  the  iestern  ^anada 
Regional  Conference  on  Teacher  Education,  Banff,  May  23,  1958. 
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in  favor  of  such  retention.  The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  has  sub¬ 
mitted,  within  the  last  two  years,  a  resolution  to  the  Board  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  urging  that  the  standards  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  certificate  be  made  more  stringent.  At  the  heart 
of  the  resolution  is  a  request  that  the  A.T.A.  be  given  a  greater  voice 
in  determining  who  shall  be  admitted  to  permanent  status. 

The  debate  about  the  usefulness  and  merits  of  the  principle  of 
probation  is  not  easy  to  resolve.  At  present  there  is  little  concrete 
evidence  on  which  to  base  judgment.  It  might  be  revealing  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  individual  teachers  holding  interim  certificates  and  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  gained  permanent  certificates  through 
probation. 

Summer  school  prescription.  The  stioulation  of  summer  school 

attendance  as  a  requirement  for  certain  classes  of  permanent  general 

certification  appears  to  be  undergoing  change.  In  1949  it  was  reported 

that  eight  Canadian  teacher  certification  authorities  aoplied  the  pre- 

12 

scription  with  reference  to  one  or  more  general  certificates.  Early 
in  1953  six  authorities  were  enforcing  the  summer  school  requirement  in 
whole  or  part.^  By  1959  there  are  only  four  schedules  for  general  certi¬ 
fication  with  provisions  for  attendance  at  summer  school  as  a  prerequisite 
to  some  types  of  permanent  basic  certification, Most  of  the  recent  pro¬ 
visions  apply  to  general  certificates  at  the  lower  end  of  the  qualification 
scale. 

12  .  . 

Canadian  Education  Association,  "Recommendation  Concerning  the 

Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  1949, ”  Canadian  education  (December, 
1949),  pp.  14-15. 

•^Requirements  for  Teaching  Certificates  in  Canada,  July,  1953* 
•^•Requirements  for  Teaching  Certificates  in  Canada ,  Mar ch ,  1959. 
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Currently,  the  provinces  not  usually  prescribing  supplementary 
summer  courses  for  permanent  general  certificates  are  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Ontario,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Newfoundland.  Summer  school  attendance  for  securing  permanent  certificates, 
diplomas  or  licenses  of  comparatively  low  standard  is  applicable  in  British 
Columbia,  Protestant  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia.  Considerable  emphasis  on 
supplementary  courses  during  the  summer  is  evident  in  Manitoba. 

The  movement  toward  reducing  or  discontinuing  the  summer  school 
requirement  for  permanent  general  certification  may  be  due  to  difficulties 
of  enforcement  during  a  continuing  teacher  shortage.  It  may  also  be  thought 
that  as  standards  slowly  improve  supplementary  summer  school  preparation 
is  less  necessary  for  basic  certification.  For  whatever  reasons,  an 
increasing  number  of  provinces  seem  to  be  adopting  the  view  put  forward 
by  a  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  1950,  recommending  as  follows: 

"...that  the  practice  of  requiring  successful  completion  of  summer  courses 
as  a  requirement  for  a  permanent  teaching  certificate  be  discontinued.  ^ 

Agreements  and  Similarities 

While  the  evidence  shows  clearly  that  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  administration,  organization,  nomenclature  and  qualifications  for 
general  teacher  certification  in  Canada,  there  are  also  points  and  areas 
of  similarity  and  agreement.  An  examination  of  the  policies,  processes 
and  requirements  basic  to  the  eleven  certification  systems,  effective  in 
1959,  reveals  certain  degrees  of  likeness,  if  not  uniformity  of  approach, 

^Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario,  1950* 

p.  593. 
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in  matters  of  teacher  certification. 

Provincial  autonomy.  Multiplicity  and  diversity  in  certification 
have  a  long  history.  The  provincial  governments  have  seemed  in  agreement 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  permit  encroachment  on  their  individual  pre¬ 
rogatives  to  establish  standards  of  teacher  education  and  certification. 
Centralization  at  provincial  level  with  freedom  to  control  and  adapt 
standards  to  meet  local  needs  and  local  conditions  has  long  had  unanimous 
provincial  approval.  There  are  no  current  indications  that  any  of  the 

provinces  would  be  in  favor  of  surrendering  this  autonomy  to  a  supra- 

16 

certification  authority  at  regional  or  national  level. 

Concessions  in  licensure.  Teacher  certification  schedules  and 
regulations  in  Canada  have  another  common  characteristic.  Although 
minimum  standards  for  regular  certification  are  fixed,  compromise  with 
these  standards  is  deemed  necessary  in  each  province.  Concessions  are 
to  be  noted  in  the  temporary  qualifications  which  may  not  be  made  perma¬ 
nent,  such  as  the  Elementary  Conditional,  the  Interim  Standard  and  the 
License  Class  3  in  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and  Nova  Scotia  respec¬ 
tively.  Not  listed  on  the  certification  charts  in  Appendix  H  are  many 

17 

substandard  emergency  teaching  certificates. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  Canadian  Education  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  endorsed  the  two  recommendations  following: 

1.  That  the  minimum  pre-service  period  of  teacher  edu- 

cation  be  two  years  beyond  graduation  from  high  school. 


W.  H.  Swift,  Trends  in  Canadian  Education,  p.  83* 

^^Cf.  post,  pp.  138-113* 

18 

“Recommendations  Concerning  the  Status  of  the  Teaching 

Profession,  1949,"  p.  139. 
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2*  That  under  no  circumstances  should  desirable  entrance 
requirements  be  relaxed  to  permit  less  capable  people 
to  qualify  as  teachers  ...19 

Implementation  of  these  seemingly  modest  recommendations  had  not  come 
about  by  1959  in  any  Canadian  province.  All  provinces,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers,  resort  in  some  measure  to 
compromise  with  their  minimum  standards. 

The  systems  of  qualifications  for  Canadian  teachers  are  generally 
arranged  in  hierarchical  order.  At  the  lower  levels  of  the  systems  there 
appears  to  be  agreement  that  teachers  may  practice  their  profession,  but 
that  practice  should  be  interspersed  with  formal  preparation  leading  to 
higher  qualifications  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  to  a  university  degree. 

The  merits  of  applying  theory  to  practice  are  evident.  Equally  obvious 
are  the  disadvantages  of  granting  certification  at  an  early  stage.  The 
profession  is  open  to  persons  of  mediocre  talents  and  inadequate  prep¬ 
aration. 

Phillips  has  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  permitting  partially 
qualified  persons  to  serve  as  teachers  is  based  on  a  fallacy.  That 
such  persons,  with  little  investment  in  time  or  effort,  will  honor  an 
undertaking  to  complete  further  and  adequate  education  is  often  too 
sanguine  an  expectation.  Certification  issued  on  the  assumption  that 
improvement  of  qualifications  will  follow  later  has  been  attended  by 
disappointing  results. 

This  investigator  could  identify  no  comparable  provisions  in 
other  established  professions  whereby  practitioners  are  granted  full 

19 

Ibid.,  p.  141. 

20 


p.  564. 


Charles  E.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada, 
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professional  status  for  substandard  qualifications.  It  seems  that 
teacher  certification  authorities  are  subject  to  stronger  necessities 
and  greater  pressures  than  are  licensing  bodies  for  other  professions. 

Double  standard.  Despite  representations  from  teachers 1  associ¬ 
ations  and  teacher  educators  in  universities,  the  certification  systems 
for  1959  reflect  the  view  that  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  should  not  be  required  to  hold  the  level  of  educational 
qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  in  the  higher  grades.  With  some 
exceptions  in  the  Maritime  provinces,  the  hierarchy  of  certificates  in 
each  schedule  gives  force  to  this  policy.  The  time  for  parity  as  between 
certificates  for  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  has  not  arrived, 
although  the  gap  may  be  slowly  closing. 

This  writer,  as  has  been  noted,  found  that  teacher  education  and 
certification  are  becoming  more  closely  associated  with  Canadian  univer¬ 
sities.  Increasing  university  responsibility  for  the  pre-service  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers.  Swift  observes,  is  bringing  greater  numbers  of 

21 

elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  into  the  same  institutions. 

It  could  well  be,  particularly  in  those  provinces  which  have  delegated 
all  teacher  education  responsibility  to  the  university,  that  this  devel¬ 
opment  will  tend  to  reduce  the  differences  in  the  length  of  preparation 
for  teachers  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  public  school  system.  Systems 
of  certification  linked  to  successive  years  of  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
education,  it  may  be  argued,  have  the  merit  of  encouraging  teachers — both 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers— to  move  upward  from  one  certificate 

21 


Swift,  op.  cit. ,  p.  33. 
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level  to  the  next. 

Permanency  of  certification.  The  data  gathered  during  this  sur¬ 
vey  show  that  a  permanent  teaching  certificate  of  whatever  name,  class 
or  level,  once  granted,  is  generally  valid  for  the  lifetime  of  the  holder. 
Ten  of  the  eleven  certification  authorities  in  Canada  require  no  refresher 
course  or  special  preparation  of  teachers  who  have  been  absent  from  active 
classroom  service  for  protracted  neriods.  The  exception,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  prescribes  a  refresher  training  of  at  least  five  weeks  duration 

for  teachers  who  have  been  away  from  teaching  for  five  to  ten  years. 

22 

Longer  absence  may  meet  with  a  stronger  prescription. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  in  Canada  is  conspicuous  mobility.  The  rate  of  turnover,  loss 

23 

and  return  to  the  profession  is  great.  More  than  half  the  total  Alberta 

2Zi 

teaching  force  in  1957-58,  for  instance,  had  lapses  in  teaching  service.'  4 
Approximately  70  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in  Canada  are  women.  5  Marriage, 
maternity  and  child  rearing  account  for  many  of  the  broken  periods  of  serv¬ 
ice. 

Considering  the  great  number  of  temporary  drop-outs,  the  low  stand¬ 
ards  on  which  many  permanent  certificates  are  based  and  the  increasingly 
complex  and  exacting  role  to  be  fulfilled  by  teachers,  the  implications 

22  . 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Department  of  education,  Regulations 

Governing  the  Granting  of  Teachers*  Licenses,  O.C.  847,  Regulation  12. 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  statistics,  Salaries  and  ua.liiications  of 
Teachers  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1956-57,  P •  Hi • 

^S.  A.  Lindstedt,  The  Alberta  Teacher  Force  in  1957-58— A _ 

Summary. 

25 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  op.  cit. ,  p.  22. 
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of  granting  permanent  certification  without  reservation  call  for  careful 
consideration.  In  the  United  States  life  or  permanent  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates  were  being  issued  in  1959  by  a  total  of  twenty  states,  but  typi¬ 
cally  the  requirements  for  life  certificates  specified  a  certain  amount 
of  teaching  experience  and  a  graduate  degree.  There  were  signs  that  a 
trend  to  discontinue  permanent  certification  was  under  way.  Twenty-seven 
states  reported  in  1959  that  their  former  practice  of  issuing  permanent 
certificates  had  been  discontinued.^0 

Proficiency  examinations.  Early  history  of  teacher  certification 
in  Canada  includes  references  to  the  practice  of  issuing  certificates 
solely  on  the  basis  of  professional  examinations.^?  a  teacher  holding  a 
third  class  certificate  might,  for  instance,  qualify  for  a  second  class 
credential  by  means  of  extramural  study  and  written  tests  in  academic  and 
pedagogical  subjects. 

In  1959  eight  certification  authorities  reported  that  no  certi¬ 
ficates  are  based  exclusively  on  examinations.  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  however,  do  permit  successful  candidates 
in  special  subject  fields  to  acquire  certificates  valid  in  limited  areas 
by  means  of  examinations. 

For  some  time  New  Brunswick  has  had  departmental  examinations 
enabling  a  teacher  with  a  First  Class  Certificate  (now  known  as  a  Teacher’s 
License),  or  a  candidate  holding  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  or  an  under¬ 
graduate  enrolled  in  a  program  leading  to  a  degree  in  Arts  and  Science 

Earl  Armstrong  and  T.  M.  Stinnett,  A  Manual  on  Certification 
Requirements  for  School  Personnel  in  the  United  States,  1959  Edition, 

p.  9. 


^Phillips,  op.  cit.,  pp.  577-79 • 
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to  qualify  for  a  High  School  Teacher's  License.  Preparatory  studies 

include  professional  courses  (principles,  practice  and  techniques  of 

28 

teaching,  and  school  administration)  and  academic  subjects.  "  The 

High  School  License  Examinations  in  New  Brunswick  are  to  be  discontinued 

29 

after  August,  I960. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  provinces  appear  not  to  have  been 

employing  proficiency  examinations  as  a  basis  for  issuing  initial  general 

certification.  There  are  signs  of  change  elsewhere.  Armstrong  and 

Stinnett  have  remarked  on  recent  practices  (in  twelve  states)  which  may 

mean  the  beginning  of  a  trend  toward  wider  use  of  proficiency  examinations 

30 

in  the  United  States.  Advocates  of  such  examinations  look  to  the  tests 
as  a  partial  solution  for  the  teacher  shortage  and  claim  that  greater 
flexibility  in  prescriptions  for  teacher  training  is  necessary.  Opponents 
fear  that  reliance  on  written  proficiency  tests  will  give  rebirth  to  appren¬ 
ticeship  preparation  and  destroy  professional  standards.  At  present  this 
controversy  does  not  seem  to  be  a  vital  issue  in  Canada,  although  a  con¬ 
tinuing  shortage  of  high  school  teachers  could  bring  it  to  the  fore. 

Blanket  certificates.  All  eleven  provincial  certification  author¬ 
ities  issue  blanket  certificates:  that  is  general  certificates  on  which 
the  teaching  subjects  or  major  areas  of  preparation  completed  oy  the 
holder  are  not  inscribed  or  endorsed.  Certificates  conferring  broad 
teaching  authority  are  common  to  almost  all  of  the  qualifications  for 


New  Brunswick,  Department  of  Education,  High  School  License 
Examination  Requirements. 

29 

Personal  letter  from  Greta  L.  Brewer,  Registrar,  Department 
of  Education,  dated  May  14- ,  1959* 

30 

Armstrong  and  Stinnett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-12. 
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serving  below  the  senior  high  school  grades.  Similarly,  but  with  a  few 
more  exceptions,  certificates  for  high  school  teaching  are  found  to  be 
blanket  credentials. 

The  regulation  of  teaching  assignment,  within  the  range  of  grade 
validity  of  the  blanket  certificate,  is  generally  the  function  of  the 
employing  school  board.  The  departments  of  education,  however,  may 
establish  regulations  or  make  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
emoloyers.  With  the  increasing  centralization  and  maturation  of  school 
systems,  there  appears  to  be  more  inclination  on  the  Dart  of  Canadian 
certification  bureaus  to  grant  greater  freedom  with  respect  to  the 
placement  of  teachers. 

The  policy  of  issuing  blanket  certificates  and  delegating  responsi¬ 
bility  to  local  education  officials  to  fit  the  high  school  teacher  to 
the  position  has  been  clearly  expressed  by  H.  M.  Evans.  Explaining  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  revised  certification  regulations  which  became 
effective  in  British  Columbia  on  January  1,  1957,  he  observes: 

Our  new  certificates  do  not  show  specialist  areas  of 
training.  A  person  who  goes  through  our  College  of 
Education  will  take  major  studies  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  training  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  The 
particular  "majors"  should  determine  the  subjects  in 
which  the  teacher  will  be  employed.  -hen  a  school 
board  is  making  appointments,  then,  and  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  district  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
board  is  expected  to  employ  those  persons  whose  tran¬ 
scripts  of  record  show  the  maximum  qualifications  in 
the  particular  areas  in  which  the  particular  individual 
is  to  be  employed.  Our  certificates,  as  such,  will  not 
carry  any  notations  showing  the  specialist  training 
areas.  Under  these  conditions,  both  the  general  certi¬ 
ficate  and  the  transcript  of  training  record  will  be 
needed  if  the  most  efficient  employment  is  to  be  made 
of  the  teacher  concerned. 


31Personal  letter  from  H.  M.  Evans,  Registrar,  Department  of 
Education,  dated  March  28,  1959. 
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indorsed  certificates.  This  investigator  found  that  the  pre¬ 
dominant  practice  among  the  Canadian  provinces  is  to  issue  blanket  certi¬ 
ficates.  Ontario  seems  to  be  something  of  an  exception  in  that  both 
blanket  and  endorsed  certificates  are  granted.  Most  often  the  Type  B 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  is  issued  without  notations  regard¬ 
ing  preparation.  The  Type  A  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  is 
endorsed.  Local  education  authorities  in  Ontario  are  given  discretion¬ 
ary  powers  in  assigning  holders  of  endorsed  certificates  to  fields  or 
subjects  not  listed  on  the  certificates. 

Majority  practice  in  the  United  States  differs  from  that  in 
Canada.  In  the  former  country,  thirty-seven  states  were  reported  as 
issuing  endorsed  general  certificates  on  which  academic  teaching  fields 
are  noted. 38 

Limited  certificates,  that  is  certificates  restricting  teaching 
services  to  specified  subject  fields  or  service  areas,  and  separate 
special  certificates  based  on  appropriate  general  certification  were 
found  in  use  in  almost  all  of  the  Canadian  provinces.  Chapter  VIII 
of  this  report  is  devoted  to  an  examination  and  discussion  of  limited 
and  special  certificates. 


III.  CONCLUSION 

It  is  evident  that  the  provinces  have  been  active  during  1953”*59 
in  adjusting  and  modifying  their  certification  schedules.  One  o'  Lhe 
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most  significant  changes  has  been  the  slow  but  steady  improvement  in 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  teacher-education  programs.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  raising  of  standards  has  not  been  great. 

While  the  Canadian  certification  authorities  issue  numbers  of 
certificates  at  comparable  levels  of  preparation,  there  are  remark¬ 
able  variations  in  their  policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to: 

(1)  the  stages  of  preparation  at  which  licensure  should  take  place; 

(2)  the  teaching  privileges  to  be  conferred  by  similar  certificates; 

(3)  the  nomenclature  for  like  certificates;  (/+)  the  requirements  for 
permanent  certification. 

Revisions  in  teacher  certification  have  an  accumulative  effect. 
During  the  past  six  years  the  numbers  of  general  certificates  have 
snowballed. 

All  provinces  appear  to  issue  substandard  teaching  authority. 

Most  require  more  formal  preparation  of  secondary  than  of  elementary 
teachers.  Permanent  certificates,  once  granted,  are  valid  for  life. 

The  common  practise  is  to  issue  blanket  certificates. 

Each  province  exercises  its  autonomy  in  the  licensing  of  its 
teachers.  The  resulting  multiplicity  of  teaching  credentials  is  bewil¬ 
dering  to  the  profession  and  even  to  experienced  certification  officers. 

The  public,  in  particular,  has  difficulty  in  understanding  that  there 
is  great  diversity  of  qualifications  among  the  ranks  of  certified  teachers. 

This  investigator  concluded  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more 
consultation  and  cooperation  among  teacher  certification  authorities 
in  Canada.  Although  complete  standardization  in  teacher  certi  ication 
is  probably  not  possible,  nor  necessarily  desirable,  interprovincial 
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liaison  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  more  uniformity  and  a  greater 
degree  of  simplicity  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  profession. 


. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


SPECIAL  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

I.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES 

There  is  a  lack  of  formal  research  on  special  certification  for 
teachers.  The  Registry  of  Canadian  Theses  in  Education  maintained  by 
the  Canadian  Education  Association  lists  no  studies  dealing  with  this 
subject,  nor  could  the  present  investigator  identify  any  reports  treat¬ 
ing  on  a  national  scale  of  special  certificates  for  teachers.  This 
dearth  is  surprising.  An  examination  of  current  regulations  for  teach¬ 
er  certification  reveals  elaborate  and  complex  provisions  for  issuing 
special  credentials.  Apparently  the  provincial  authorities  view  special 
certificates  as  useful  and  important. 

This  writer  found  that  during  1958-59  great  numbers  and  varieties 
of  special  certificates  were  being  issued.  Every  provincial  system  of 
teacher  certification,  except  British  Columbia,  had  standards  for  spe¬ 
cial  certification.  Appendix  1^  shows  that  at  least  168  different 
special  qualifications  were  being  granted. 

Departments  of  education  often  go  to  considerable  lengths  to 
secure  teachers  with  special  training.  In  1958  the  Summer  School 
Calendar  of  the  Ontario  Department  listed  more  than  fifty  separate 
programs  leading  to  as  many  classes  of  special  certificates.  Evidently 
special  certification  is  a  significant  aspect  of  professional  standards 
for  teachers. 

^Infra,  p.  255* 
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II.  SURVEY  OF  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATION 

Limitation  and  Purpose 

This  investigator  found,  amid  the  specifications,  policies  and 
procedures  for  special  certification,  some  perplexing  problems.  It 
appeared  that  a  separate  thesis  or  a  full-fledged  dissertation  could 
well  have  been  d evo ted  to  the  questions.  A  detailed  and  thorough 
analysis  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  study.  An  attempt 
was  made,  nevertheless,  to  find  tentative  general  answers  to  the 
following  queries:  what  categories  of  special  certificates  are  issued? 

In  what  subject  fields  and  service  areas  are  special  certificates  grant¬ 
ed?  How  much  specialization  do  special  certificates  represent?  what 
purposes  do  special  certificates  serve?  Since  1953*  have  any  develop¬ 
ments  or  trends  taken  place  respecting  special  certification  policies 
and  practices? 

Categories  of  Special  Certificates 

For  purposes  of  this  study  special  certificates  for  teachers  were 
classified  broadly  as  follows: 

Special  supplementary  certificates.  A  separate  certificate  may 
be  issued  to  a  person  who  holds  appropriate  general  teacher  certification 
and  who,  in  addition,  has  completed  prescribed  preparation  in  a  special 
field  of  study  or  service.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  special 
certificate  in  this  category  is  that  general  or  basic  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  is  a  prerequisite  or  corequisite.  In  this  sense  the  special 
certificate  is  a  supplementary  qualification.  Frequently  such  special 
certificates  are  issued  to  persons  deemed  qualified  to  t  each  so-called 
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non-academic  subjects  (e.g.,  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Economics,  Business 
Education)  and  to  persons  with  special  preparation  for  administrative, 
supervisory  or  auxiliary  service  positions. 

Restricted  or  limited  certificates.  A  separate  certificate  may 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  does  not  hold  general  or  basic  certification, 
but  who  has  completed  certain  requirements  to  teach  in  a  specified  sub¬ 
ject  field  at  certain  levels.  The  holder  of  this  class  of  certificate 
is  usually  permitted  to  t  each  within  the  compass  indicated  on  his  certi¬ 
ficate.  His  rights  to  practice  are  limited  to  his  field  of  special  pre¬ 
paration.  In  Canada  restricted  or  limited  special  certificates  for 
teachers  are  issued  in  a  considerable  number  of  subject  fields,  but  most 
frequently  in  Business  Education,  Home  Economics  and  Industrial  Arts. 

Special  Certificates;  Fields  and  Areas 

In  1959  all  teacher  certification  authorities  in  Canada,  excluding 
British  Columbia,  reported  that  special  supplementary  certificates  were 
being  granted  under  existing  regulations.  At  the  same  time,  excepting 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  all  stated  that  they  had  provisions  for 
issuing  one  or  more  types  of  limited  or  restricted  special  certificates. 

The  results  of  a  cross-Canada  survey  of  the  fields  and  areas  in 
which  special  c  ertification  was  being  most  frequently  issued  in  1959  is 
given  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX  on  pages  114  and  115  respectively.  The  Tables 
include  both  supplementary  and  restricted  special  certificates.  The 
tabulations  do  not  include  all  special  certification  fields,  nor  do  they 
give  the  number  of  certificates  in  each  field. 
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TABLE  VIII.  SUBJECT  FIELDS  IN  WHICH  SPECIAL  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  ISSUED' 
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TABLE  IX.  SERVICE,  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY  AREAS  IN  WHICH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATION  ISSUED 
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Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Committees  of  the  Council  of  Education  in  Quebec  require 
candidates  for  the  position  of  school  inspector  on  the  Department  of  Education  staff  to  write 
special  examinations. 
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From  the  general  summary  in  Table  VIII  it  would  seem  that  pro¬ 
vincial  schedules  provide  more  frequently  for  special  certificates  in 
the  non-academic  subject  fields*  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  appar¬ 
ent  stress  given  to  special  licenses  for  teachers  of  vocational  studies* 
Special  certification  for  teachers  of  the  traditional  academic  subjects 
is  uncommon* 

Table  IX  shows  that  not  much  agreement  exists  between  the  prov¬ 
inces  respecting  the  requirements  in  special  certification  which  should 
be  applied  to  school  service  personnel,  principals,  supervisors  and  admin¬ 
istrators*  Ontario  has  the  greatest  number  of  special  credentials  and 
regulations  governing  such  personnel*  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  relatively  few  special  certificates  are  required  of  or  issued 
to  teachers  fulfilling  auxiliary  or  administrative  roles  in  the  public 
school  systems  of  Canada.  This  situation  is  in  contrast  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  United  States  where  there  has  been  a  remarkable  proliferation 

o 

of  special  certificates  for  non- instructional  personnel. 

Special  Certification  and  Specialization 

The  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  was  not  to  compile  a 
complete  catalogue  and  to  make  an  analysis  of  every  special  certificate 
issued  in  Canada*  The  regulations  governing  special  certification  in 
each  province,  however,  were  examined  and  information  on  this  subject 
secured  from  eleven  department  of  education  officials*  It  was  discovered 
that,  not  infrequently,  provincial  schedules  for  special  certification 

Sr*  Earl  Armstrong  and  T*  M*  Stinnett,  A  Manual  of  Certification 
Requirements  for  School  Personnel  in  the  United  States .  1959  Edition, 
pp.  181-93. 
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had  a  hierarchical  structure. 

The  schedules  of  Alberta  and  Ontario  exemplify  the  point.  Special 
certificates  in  ascending  order  of  preparation  and  achievement  may  in 
Alberta  be  entitled  Junior ,  Senior  and  Advanced.  Similarly  in  Ontario 
the  nomenclature  for  special  certificates  may  be  graded  Elementary,  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  Specialists. 

The  first  and  lower  grades  of  special  certificates  are  often 
granted  on  the  basis  of  modest  achievements.  In  Alberta  a  Junior  Certi¬ 
ficate  in  Art,  or  Dramatics,  or  Music,  or  Guidance  may  be  issued  to  the 
holder  of  a  general  certificate  who  completes,  in  addition,  two  approved 
courses.  In  Saskatchewan  a  Special  Vocational  Certificate  may  be  secured 
by  an  experienced  tradesman  on  the  basis  of  Grade  XI  and  two  summer  school 
sessions.  In  Manitoba  the  special  Principal’s  Certificates  are  founded 
on  the  level  of  general  certificate  and  the  type  and  length  of  classroom 
experience.  No  supplementary  special  formal  preparation  is  necessary 
for  the  Manitoba  supervisory  and  administrative  credentials.  In  Ontario 
the  Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Specialist’s  certificates  in  various 
subject  fields  and  service  areas  may  be  granted  for  the  completion  of 
one,  two,  and  three  summer  session  programs  respectively,  provided  that 
aopropriate  general  certification  is  held. 

Evidence  abounds  that  many  of  the  special  teaching  certificates 
issued  in  Canada  do  not,  in  fact,  represent  much  in  terms  of  subject 
specialization  or  advanced  professional  education.  Manifestly  there 
needs  must  be  beginnings  and  early  stages  of  achievement  in  all  special 
fields  and  services.  No  doubt  there  is  merit  in  leading  candidates  gently 
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on  from  level  to  level  of  preparation.  The  policy  and  procedure,  however, 
of  providing  special  certificates  for  relatively  modest  accomplishments 
does  create  misunderstandings  and  complications. 

The  public,  school  boards  and  some  teachers  tend  to  accept  special 
certificates  at  face  value.  There  is  an  inclination  to  look  upon  a  spe¬ 
cial  certificate  as  a  specialist’s  qualification,  when  it  may  be,  under 
any  sensible  interpretation,  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  majority  of  spe¬ 
cial  certificates  are  granted  at  undergraduate  level.  This  investigator 
concluded  that  many  of  the  special  certificates  are  misnamed.  Judged 
by  any  reasonable  professional  standards,  they  do  not  rate  as  specialist’s 
qualifications. 

Limited  Certification  and  General  Certification 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  many  problems  in  teacher  certification 
centres  on  the  question  of  requiring  general  or  regular  certification  as 
a  prerequisite  to  special  certification.  Those  who  hold  the  view  that 
general  teacher  preparation  should  precede  and  be  the  foundation  of  all 
classes  of  teacher  qualifications  are  convinced  that  a  solid  and  common 
base  of  academic  and  professional  disciplines  should  be  required  of  all 
teachers,  irrespective  of  teaching  assignments. 

The  proponents  for  enforcing  general  certification  as  a  primary 
qualification  look  upon  matriculation  and  general  professional  preparation 
(methods,  psychology,  philosophy,  sociology  and  administration  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  student  teaching)  as  fundamental  to  all  programs  of  teacher 
education.  Concurrently  with  the  strictly  professional  training,  they 
would  agree,  must  run  courses  in  Arts  and  Science  for  subject  mastery. 

Given  the  basic  academic  and  professional  core,  special  fields  of  interest 
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might  be  pursued  during  or  after  the  general  teacher-education  program. 

An  alternative  usually  acceptable  to  the  advocates  of  general  or  regu¬ 
lar  certification  for  all  teachers  would  be  a  degree  in  Liberal  Arts, 
or  some  types  of  applied  degrees,  followed  by  a  year  of  professional 
education  comprised  largely  of  basic  courses  common  to  all  teacher- 
training  programs. 

The  above-outlined  position  requires  more  of  an  industrial  arts 
teacher  than  technical  and  craft  skills,  and  more  of  a  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  than  athletic  and  gymnastic  prowess.  Briefly,  the  spe¬ 
cialist  is  to  have  a  well-rounded  academic  and  professional  education 
and  then  a  specialists  preparation.  Modifications  in  the  brief  are 
presented,  but  the  objective  of  breadth  and  balance  in  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  view  that  there  should  be  a  ''common-to-all-arms11  aspect 
to  professional  programs  remains  reasonably  constant. 

So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  report  could  determine,  there  was 
something  close  to  consensus  among  the  senior  members  of  the  departments 
of  education  who  were  questioned  about  general  and  special  certification. 
Rather  generally  they  thought  it  desirable  to  have  general  or  basic  prep¬ 
aration  as  a  prerequisite  to  special  certification.  Equally  clear  were 
the  obstacles  to  implementation.  Very  simply,  with  the  expanding  pupil 
population,  the  diversification  in  curricula  and  the  attempt  of  the 
schools  to  be  all  things  to  all  students,  the  demand  for  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  holding  specialists'  credentials  has  exceeded  supply* 

On  the  basis  of  data  obtained  from  departments  of  education  in 
1958,  during  the  conduct  of  this  investigation,  it  appeared  that  three 
certification  authorities  in  Canada  were  applying  regulations  which,  in 
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the  main,  precluded  special  certification  prior  to  general  certification. 
The  three  authorities  were:  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Ontario*  All 
had  "escape”  clauses  permitting  the  granting  of  special  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates. 

The  other  eight  provincial  agencies  for  certification — Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  Catholic  and  Protestant  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland — seemed  to  be  administering  regula¬ 
tions  with  more  elaborate  provisions  for  issuing  teaching  qualifications 
not  founded  on  general  certification.  The  ideal  of  every  specialist 
teacher  with  a  breadth  of  academic  and  professional  background  was  in  1959 
far  from  realization. 

Limited  and  Emergency  Certification 

Data  relating  to  limited  or  restricted  certification  which  were 
collected  in  1958  in  preparation  for  this  study  are  summarized  in 

3 

Appendices  J  to  N  inclusive.  The  following  observations  pertaining  to 
limited  teacher  certification  in  Canada  are  drawn  from  the  data  in  the 
aforesaid  Appendices: 

1.  Provisions  for  granting  restricted  special  certificates  are 
most  evident  in  the  non-academic  subject  fields.  There  are 
interesting  and  elaborate  measures  for  the  licensing  of  per¬ 
sons,  on  a  limited  basis,  to  teach  vocational  subjects.  The 
most  drastic  compromises  and  expedients  for  certification 

^ Infra,  pp,  256-66. 
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are  noted  in  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts  and  Shop, 
Business  Education  and  Music*  Axiomatic  and  perhaps 
trite  is  the  conclusion  that  limited  certification 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  shortage  of 
regularly  certificated  teachers  with  special  quali¬ 
fications. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  limited  teaching  cre¬ 
dentials  are  being  issued  as  emergency  certificates. 
Although  few  respondents  were  explicit  and  most  opined 
that  restricted  certificates  have  a  certain  utility, 
there  are  indications  that  at  least  some  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  would  not  be  loath,  if  circumstances 
should  permit,  to  dispense  with  many  of  the  lower  grades 
of  special  certification.  One  senior  official  gave  sup¬ 
port  to  this  view  in  the  following  words: 

...in  every  case  we  issue  special  certificates 
as  an  emergency  measure  to  meet  the  scarcity  of 
well-trained  teachers  in  these  special  fields. 

I  feel  that,  if  we  had  a  sufficient  supply  of 
teachers  with  general  certificates  trained  in 
these  special  fields,  we  would  issue  no  special 
certificates. 

3*  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  majority  of  provinces,  persons 
holding  degrees  in  special  fields,  for  instance  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  a  Bachelor  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  or  a  Bachelor  of  Music,  often  find  it  possible  to 
qualify  for  limited  certification  by  means  of  relatively 
short  and  applied  courses  in  teacher  education.  Temporary 
teaching  authority  is  frequently  granted  to  such  persons 
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prior  to  the  completion  of  the  abbreviated  programs  of 
training*  Certain  provinces,  for  example  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  were  issuing  in  19 58 
teaching  qualifications  to  holders  of  bachelors'  degrees 
in  special  fields*  In  all  provinces  there  seems  to  be 
a  continuing  pressure  to  waive  or  reduce  formal  teacher- 
education  programs  for  university  graduates* 

4*  The  variations  found  in  general  certification  standards 
for  comparable  teaching  assignments  among  the  provinces 
are  also  evident  in  the  special  certification  systems. 

In  Manitoba  a  Vocational  Commercial  Certificate  (Grade 
XI,  ten  month  business  course,  one  year  of  office  expe¬ 
rience  and  two  summer  sessions)  carries  teaching  validity 
in  Grades  X  to  XII  inclusive.  In  Saskatchewan  a  Special 
Commercial  Certificate  (Bachelor  of  Commerce  and  two 
summer  school  sessions)  confers  similar  privileges.  In 
Protestant  Quebec  a  Class  II  Home  Economics  Diploma 
(Grade  XI  and  two  years  special  training)  is  valid  for 
teaching  the  subject  in  all  grades,  whereas  in  Manitoba 
the  Special  Home  Economics  Certificate  (Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Household  Economics  and  four  summer  school 
sessions)  also  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  to  the 
end  of  Grade  XII.  The  disparities  and  anomalies  in 
special  certification  provisions,  as  between  provinces, 
appear  to  be  numerous.  For  this  reason  teachers  with 
special  certificates  usually  fare  better  by  remaining 
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in  their  home  provinces.  For  them  interprovincial 
reciprocity  is  a  hollow  concept 1 

5.  Excepting  Ontario  which  has  a  highly  organized  special 
certification  system,  the  majority  practice  of  the 
provinces  is  to  issue  a  given  restricted  certificate 
as  valid  in  all  grades  in  which  the  special  subject 

is  taught.  This  practice  holds  even  in  the  schedules 
which  provide  for  more  than  one  grade  of  special  certi¬ 
ficate  for  a  subject  field. 

6.  Common  to  all  provinces  issuing  limited  certification 
is  the  requirement  that  the  holder  of  a  special  certi¬ 
ficate  not  based  on  general  teacher  education  shall 
teach  within  the  subject  field  for  which  he  has  been 
prepared.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  this  type  of 
regulation  would  be  necessary.  Enforcement,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  relatively  small  high  schools,  however,  proves 
difficult.  For  instance,  a  competent  tradesman  holding 
a  vocational  teaching  certificate  based  on  a  little  spe¬ 
cial  training  at  summer  school  may  be  invited  by  local 
school  officials,  in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  full¬ 
time  assignment,  to  teach  senior  high  school  English. 

Prescription  of  Special  Certification 

Assuming  that  a  teacher  holds  an  appropriate  general  certificate, 
will  the  provincial  authorities  require  him  to  have,  in  addition,  special 
certification  to  teach  certain  subjects?  In  answer  to  this  question  a 
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summary  of  the  policies  reported  by  eleven  Canadian  certification 
authorities  is  given  for  five  subject  fields  in  Table  X  on  page  125* 
It  is  necessary  to  stress  that  the  summary  relates  to  teachers  with 
valid  general  certificates. 

From  Table  X  the  following  interpretations  are  derived: 

1,  Although  all  the  nrovinces  except  British  Columbia 
have  provisions  for  granting  special  certification, 
seven  certificating  authorities  appear  not  to  regu¬ 
late  special  subject  teaching  assignments,  provided 
that  adequate  general  certification  is  held.  Appar¬ 
ently  appraisal  of  qualifications  to  teach  special 
subjects  and  employment  of  certificated  teachers  in 
special  capacities  are  functions  delegated  to  the 
local  school  authorities  in  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan, 
Quebec  (Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant),  Prince  Bdward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland, 
three  provinces — Alberta,  Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick — 
seem  to  have  taken  an  intermediate  position.  Special 
licenses  are  required  of  teachers  with  general  certi¬ 
fication,  in  c ertain  subject  fields  (usually  in  voca¬ 
tional  subjects)  and  grade  levels  (commonly  in  senior 
high  school). 

Ontario,  in  marked  contrast  to  British  Columbia,  specifies 
special  certification  in  a  relatively  great  number  of  sub¬ 
jects,  grade  levels  and  supervisory  positions.  These 
latter  two  provinces  illustrate  very  clearly  points  of  view 
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TABLE  X.  CERTAIN  SUBJECT  FIELDS  FOR  WHICH  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATION 
WAS  PRESCRIBED  OR  NOT  PRESCRIBED,  195Sa 


Province 

Business 

Education 

Home 

Economics 

Industrial 

Arts 

Physical 

Education 

_ ss  - 

Music 

B.C. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

i 

• 

— ( 

Alta. 

P.  (XI-XIl)b 

N.P.  (VII-X) 

P.  (VII-XII) 

P.  (VII-XII) 

P.  (XI) 

N.P.  (I-X) 

P.  (XI) 

N.P.  (I-X) 

Sask. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

Man. 

N.P. 

P. 

P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

Ont. 

P.  (IX-XII) 

P.  (VII-XII) 

P.  (VII-XII) 

P.  (IX-XIII) 

P.  (IX-XIII) 

Que.  (R.C.) 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

Que.  (Prot.)c 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.B. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

P.E.I.d 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

e 

N.S. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

N.P. 

Nfld.f 

The  letters  "N.P#M  indicate  that,  provided  approved  general  certification  is 
held,  no  special  certification  is  required.  The  letter  ,,P.H  signifies  that 
special  certification  is  required  to  teach  the  subject. 


The  Roman  numberals  refer  to  school  grades  in  which  special  certification  is 
prescribed. 

c 

Special  certification  regulations  reported  under  revision  in  195&* 

The  School  Act  provides  for  special  certificates,  but  regulations  to  implement 
are  not  operative. 

0 

Permits  to  teach  special  subjects  are  issued  to  persons  holding  general  certi¬ 
ficates  and  having  special  aptitudes. 

f 

Regulations  regarding  type  of  teaching  authority  prescribed  for  special  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  specific.  Limited  certification  is  issued  on  the  basis  of 
preparation  outside  general  teacher  training. 
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regarding  special  certification  which  are  poles  apart, 

2.  The  greatest  number  of  provinces,  it  seems,  consider 
general  certification  of  primary  importance  for  most 
types  of  teaching  assignments.  Despite  this  stress 
on  basic  preparation,  special  certificates  are  many. 

Possibly  the  abundance  of  special  credentials  and  the 
scarcity  of  prescriptions  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
special  certification  often  comes  into  force  as  an 
emergency  measure. 

Trends  in  Special  Certification 

This  investigator  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
received  from  department  of  education  officials  in  1958,  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  numbers  and  a  smaller  decrease  in  the 
types  of  special  teaching  certificates  issued  during  the  past  five  years. 
Since  1953  minor  reductions  have  taken  place  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Protestant  Quebec.  A  major  and  drastic  change  came  into  effect  with 
the  1957  regulations  in  British  Columbia  which  no  longer  made  provision 
for  the  issuance  of  about  twenty-eight  former  special  credentials.  A 
little  later  Ontario  discontinued  interim  special  certificates  of  almost 
all  types  and  thereby  reduced  her  special  certificate  count  from  more 
than  one  hundred  to  fifty-four. 

To  offset,  but  not  to  counterbalance  the  movement  toward  fewer 
numbers  and  types  of  certificates  since  1953 »  there  has  been  a  dispo¬ 
sition  and  some  development  toward  increasing  the  variety  and  classes 
of  special  certificates  in  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
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Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland* 

In  the  face  of  contrary  movements  the  writer  of  this  study  is 
unable  to  identify,  during  recent  years,  any  country-wide  trends  in 
special  certification  for  teachers.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  an  over-all  reduction  in  numbers  of  special  qualifications  has 
taken  place  and  that  some  inclination  is  growing  in  the  provinces, 
excluding  Ontario,  to  delegate  more  responsibility  to  school  boards 
for  assigning  teachers  to  special  subject  fields. 

Merits  Claimed  for  Special  Certification 

Eleven  officials  in  departments  of  education  were  requested  to 
state  their  personal  views  about  the  use  of  special  certification  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  that  school  boards  secure  the  services  of  teachers 
with  at  least  a  minimum  competence  in  special  subject  fields.  The 
officers  are  civil  servants  responsible  for  implementing  government 
policy  and  administering  provincial  regulations.  The  writer  of  this 
report  would  not  be  in  order,  therefore,  to  use  direct  quotations  or 
to  identify  the  respondents  by  name  and  position.  A  general  summation 
of  their  views,  which  are  remarkably  unanimous,  is,  however,  permissible. 

All  eleven  respondents  agreed  that,  ideally,  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  basic  teacher  education  rather  than  to  the  techniques  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  special  fields.  They  subscribed  to  the  thought  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  learned  in  general  teacher  education  are  usually  adaptable  to  the 
teaching  of  special  subjects.  They  appeared  to  believe,  in  the  main, 
that  the  teacher  of  special  subjects,  if  endowed  with  broad  general 
preparation,  will  have  a  sense  of  perspective  about  his  special  subject 
in  relation  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  Given  the  cultural  and  profes- 
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sional  foundation  they  would  favour  a  degree  of  specialization  worthy 
of  the  name.  In  brief  there  was  consensus  that  general  certification 
should  precede  special  certification. 

Being  essentially  practical  persons  and  experienced  with  pres¬ 
sures  resulting  from  a  chronic  teacher  shortage,  however,  most  of  the 
officials  were  of  the  opinion  that  current  special  certification  meas¬ 
ures  can  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  expedience.  While  many  of  the 
standards  for  special  certification  are  inadequate,  they  serve  an 
immediate  and  worthwhile  purpose.  The  ad  hoc  credentials  give  at  least 
a  modicum  of  assurance  to  school  boards  that  the  holders  have  some  prep¬ 
aration  in  special  fields. 

In  1949  the  Canadian  Education  Association  in  convention  endorsed 
in  principle  a  recommendation  urging,  in  part,  that  special  certificates 
in  particular  subjects  and  fields  be  abandoned  "wherever  practical"  in 
favour  of  graduate  studies  leading  to  a  master’s  degree.^  Manifestly 
the  teacher  certification  authorities  in  Canada,  during  the  past  decade, 
have  not  found  this  objective  feasible.  Only  in  British  Columbia  has 
the  principle  been  adopted. 


III.  CONCLUSION 

The  writer  of  the  present  study  concluded  that  the  multiplicity 
and  diversity  in  special  certification  for  Canadian  teachers  has  few 
merits.  Many  of  the  special  credentials  represent  low  standards  of 


^"Canadian  Education  Association, 
Status  of  the  Teaching  Profession,  1949, 


"Recommendations  Concerning  the 
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achievement  and  are,  in  fact,  emergency  qualifications.  The  greatest 
number  carry  a  false  connotation  of  specialization.  They  appear  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  teaching  profession  and  confusing  to  the  public. 

Necessity  may  force  the  provinces  to  employ  persons  with  sub¬ 
standard  qualifications  on  a  temporary  basis,  but  there  seesns  to  be 
little  justification  for  granting  them  professional  certification. 
Current  practices  in  special  certification  across  Canada  cause  this 
investigator  to  agree  substantially  with  another  recommendation  of  the 
Canadian  Education  Association:  that  general  teaching  certificates 
bearing  endorsements  for  true  specialization  would  be  an  improvement 

on  the  present  provisions  for  granting  an  agglomeration  of  special 

5 

certificates  of  inferior  grade. 


^Canadian  Education  Association,  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


EMERGENCY  TRAINING  AND  EMERGENCY  CERTIFICATION 

Confronted  with  a  chronic  teacher  shortage  the  majority  of 
provinces  have  resorted  to  emergency  teacher  training  programs  and 
emergency  certificates.  Although  there  are  no  precise  or  generally 
accepted  definitions  for  such  emergency  measures  and  practices,  in 
this  investigation  the  following  general  definitions  were  used: 

1*  Emergency  training  program  means  a  program  of 
teacher  preparation  which  enables  a  trainee  to 
qualify  for  initial  teaching  authority  on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  which  fall  short  of  the 
requirements  made  for  regular  or  standard  certi¬ 
fication. 

2.  Emergency  certificate  means  teaching  authority 
issued  on  the  basis  of  requirements  lower  than 
those  prescribed  for  regular  certification. 

Often  emergency  certificates  are  granted  to 
persons  deficient  in  varying  degrees  with 
respect  to  academic  or  professional  qualifi¬ 
cations,  or  both. 

I.  EMERGENCY  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  following  observations  and  summaries  of  plans  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  preparation  of  teachers  were  derived  from  information  and  publi- 
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cations  supplied  by  officials  in  the  ten  departments  of  education. 
Supporting  data  are  presented  in  Appendices  0  and  P.^ 

Provisions  for  the  emergency  training  of  teachers  of  elementary 
school  during  1957-58  were  reported  by  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Ontario, 

Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland*  Similarly,  abbreviated  courses 
of  training  for  secondary  school  teachers  were  being  offered  by  Manitoba, 
Ontario,  Quebec  (Protestant),  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland. 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

Initial  emergency  certification  for  elementary  school  teaching 
may  be  secured  on  Grade  XI  standing  and  six  weeks  of  summer  school  in 
at  least  four  of  the  provinces.  In  two  provinces  the  requirements  for 
similar  authority  is  Grade  XII  and  one  summer  school*  Of  the  provinces 
with  emergency  preparation  for  elementary  teachers,  most  of  the  current 
programs  were  instituted  before  1950,  during  World  War  II  and  shortly 
thereafter. 

Indications  are  that  emergency  programs  for  elementary  teachers 
may  be  on  the  wane*  No  short  courses  have  been  offered  in  Saskatchewan 
since  1950.  Manitoba  discontinued  its  six-week  course  after  1958,  and 
Alberta’s  short-lived  Emergency  Teacher  Training  Program,  started  in 
195A-,  came  to  an  end  with  the  summer  session  of  1959*  These  are  signs 
of  an  improvement  in  the  supply  of  elementary  school  teachers* 

Nevertheless,  there  is  little  reason  for  optimism.  Emergency 
programs  of  preparation  for  elementary  school  teachers  will  not  likely 

^ Infra,  pp.  267-69 
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disappear  entirely,  Sheffield  has  estimated  that,  during  1955-56, 

some  23,550  additional  elementary  teachers  would  have  been  needed  in 

Canada  to  overcome  crowding  in  the  classroom  and  to  meet  the  modest 

standards  of  junior  matriculation  and  one  year  of  professional  train- 
2 

ing*  Forecasts  for  the  future  supply  of  teachers  of  elementary  school 

are  equally  sobering.  The  same  authority  has  estimated  that,  during 

the  period  1955-69,  having  regard  for  projected  increases  in  pupil 

enrolment  and  the  necessity  of  replacing  losses  in  the  profession,  an 

average  of  9,000  elementary  school  teachers  per  annum  over  the  fourteen 

years  will  have  to  be  secured  from  sources  other  than  Canadian  teacher- 

3 

education  institutions.  Such  predictions  do  not  point  to  an  early 
disappearance  of  emergency  training  and  emergency  certification  provi¬ 
sions  for  teachers  of  elementary  school. 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

The  pressure  of  mounting  pupil  enrolments  at  senior  high  school 
levels  and  the  growing  competition  for  the  services  of  qualified  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  are  also  evident.  Emergency  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  these  problems  and  securing  the  services  of 
teaching  personnel  for  high  schools  are  becoming  more  common.^ 

During  the  last  few  years  the  following  provinces  have  had 
recourse  to  such  measures,  starting  with  the  year  indicated:  Manitoba 

2 

S.  F.  Sheffield,  "Demand  and  Supply  in  the  Teaching  Profession," 
Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education,  p.  474* 

3Ibid.,  p.  476. 

^"Developments  in  Education  in  Canada,  1957-58,"  Canadian  Education, 
Vol.  14,  No.  2  (March,  1959),  p.  24. 
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(1957) ,  Ontario  (1955),  Protestant  Quebec  (1959)  and  Nova  Scotia  (1958)* 
The  emergency  programs  for  the  professional  education  of  secondary  school 
teachers  in  Protestant  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  appear  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  on  a  limited  and  trial  basis.  Other  provinces,  for  instance 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  have  had  emergency  provisions  for 
much  longer. 

For  initial  temporary  teaching  authority,  the  provinces  with 
emergency  plans  for  producing  high  school  teachers  most  commonly  require 
an  approved  university  degree  and  one  summer  school  of  studies  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  duration.  Thereafter  practical  classroom  experience 
and  one  or  two  summer  sessions  of  approximately  five  weeks  each  fulfill 
the  requirements  for  regular  certification.  Characteristically  the 
emergency  programs  for  preparing  high  school  teachers  are  something 
abbreviated  as  compared  with  standard  programs,  and  most  frequently  do 
not  include  a  formal  course  of  practice  teaching.  Presumably,  practical 
experience  in  the  classroom  with  some  supervision  from  principals  and 
school  inspectors  is  intended  to  make  good  the  latter  deficiency. 

University  graduates.  With  the  developing  shortage  of  senior 
high  school  teachers  some  considerable  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  departments  of  education  to  permit  the  employment  of  university 
graduates  who  have  not  completed  programs  of  teacher  education.  It 
appears  that  such  representations  are  not  peculiar  to  Canada.  Armstrong 
and  Stinnett,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  made  in  1957,  reported  that  36 
states  in  the  United  States  of  America  were  issuing  some  type  of  limited 
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teaching  authority  to  liberal  arts  graduates  permitting  teaching 

5 

service  in  high  school  on  the  basis  of  an  academic  degree.  Although 
the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  England  is  to  encourage 
university  graduates  to  take  a  one-year  course  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation,  it  has  been  and  still  is  possible  for  a  graduate  holding 

only  an  academic  degree  to  achieve  the  status  of  a  “Qualified  Teacher’* 

6 

without  professional  preparation. 

Curiously  enough  there  seems  to  be  little  major  objection  to 
training  of  teachers  below  degree  level.  Critics  of  professional  edu¬ 
cation,  however,  not  infrequently  view  such  education  as  a  superfluous 
accretion  for  persons  with  degrees  in  the  academic  disciplines.  This 
is  most  interesting  when  it  is  clear  that  there  is  little  opposition 
to  professional  training  following  a  liberal  arts  degree  for  students 
intending  to  become  medical  doctors,  lawyers  and  clergymen.  In  the 
face  of  an  increasingly  acute  shortage  in  the  supply  of  high  school 
teachers,  the  advocates  of  formal  professional  education  for  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  merits  of  their 
position  more  widely  known. 

The  following  question  was  presented  to  each  of  the  ten  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  in  Canada  during  the  course  of  this  investigation: 
“Does  your  province,  as  a  general  rule,  during  the  current  teacher 
shortage  issue  one-year  temporary  or  emergency  certificates  to  uni¬ 
versity  graduates  for  teaching  high  school  subjects,  allowing  them  to 

5 

V/.  Earl  Armstrong  and  T.  M.  Stinnett,  A  Manual  on  Certification 
Requirements  for  School  Personnel  in  the  United  States.  1957  Edition, 

p.  5. 

^Becoming  a  Teacher,  London:  Ministry  of  Education,  1959,  p*  3* 
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work  off  deficiencies  in  professional  training  while  teaching  or  during 
summer  school?"  There  appear  to  be  provisions  of  this  kind  in  Manitoba, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Mew  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland.  In  ^lberta  a  similar  dispensation  may  be  granted  to  the 
holder  of  a  degree  in  Household  Economics.  British  Columbia  may  issue 
a  temporary  certificate  to  the  holder  of  a  degree,  but  the  usual  one- 
year  program  is  required  for  regular  certification.  Saskatchewan  states 
that  no  certification  is  granted  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  academic  degree; 
however,  a  letter  of  authority  may  be  granted  to  such  persons  in  emer¬ 
gency  situations. 

High  school  teacher  shortage.  On  the  assumption  that  a  teacher 
of  high  school  should  be  a  university  graduate  with  at  least  one  year 
of  teacher  education  included  in  the  university  program  or  added  to  it, 
Sheffield  estimated  that  in  1955-56  approximately  11,100,  or  40  per  cent 

7 

of  the  secondary  school  teachers  in  Canada  lacked  adequate  qualifications.' 
Further,  he  estimated  that  between  the  years  1955-69  an  annual  average 
of  4,600  high  school  teachers  would  be  needed  to  cope  with  student  enrol¬ 
ments  and  losses  to  the  profession.  His  forecast  was  that  an  average  of 
3,400  teachers  per  annum  would  have  to  be  sought  over  the  fourteen  year 
period  from  sources  of  supply  other  than  Canadian  training  institutions. 

Projecting  his  data  respecting  teacher  supply  and  demand,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Education  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
predicted  in  1958  as  follows: 

7 

Sheffield,  op.  cit.f  pp.  476-77* 
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It  seems  likely  that  one  can  count  increasingly  on  the 
teacher-training  institutions  to  produce  the  teachers 
required,  but  for  some  years  close  to  half  will  have  to 
be  recruited  from  other  sources.  Between  now  and  1969, 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  required  elementary  school 
teachers  may  be  expected  from  the  normal  schools,  but 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  required  secondary  school 
teachers  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  institutions 
devoted  to  their  training — if  the  assumption  upon  which 
these  calculations  are  based  are,  and  remain,  valid. ^ 

Even  assuming  that  the  estimated  annual  rate  of  a  14  per  cent  loss* 9 
to  the  profession  can  be  reduced,  and  taking  a  sanguine  view  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  future  candidates  for  admission  to  teaching,  the  prospect  is  not 
bright  for  an  early  disappearance  of  emergency  measures  and  substandard 
certification. 

Shortage  in  special  fields.  Emergency  plans,  or  short  cuts  to 
teacher  certification  in  vocational  and  certain  special  subject  fields 
also  point  to  the  dearth  of  teachers  in  areas  such  as  business  education, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts  and  music.  British  Columbia  reports  emer¬ 
gency  provisions  for  the  training  of  home  economics  and  industrial  arts 
teachers;  Manitoba  for  agriculture,  art,  business  education,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  music  and  physical  education  teachers;  Ontario  for  voca¬ 
tional  and  music  teachers;  New  Brunswick  for  commercial  and  shop  teachers; 
and  Nova  Scotia  for  auxiliary  education,  music,  physical  education,  and 
vocational  teachers. 

In  a  number  of  other  provinces,  although  certain  programs  or  practices 
are  not  officially  described  as  n emergency”,  the  provisions  certainly  deserve 


^Ibid. 

9Ibid. 
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the  label.  For  instance,  in  Alberta  the  holder  of  a  degree  in  household 
economics  may  teach  within  her  special  subject  field  on  a  temporary  basis, 
provided  that  she  agrees  to  clear  four  professional  subjects  at  two  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  and  to  complete  a  one-month  block  of  practice  teaching. 
Saskatchewan  grants  special  vocational  certification  to  persons  with  Grade 
XI  standing,  a  journeyman's  certificate  or  acceptable  trade  experience,  and 
two  special  summer  sessions  of  teacher  training.  In  Newfoundland  certifi¬ 
cation  may  be  granted  to  applicants  without  general  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  who  have  special  competence  and  training  in  business  education,  house¬ 
hold  science,  music  and  physical  education. 

Special  arrangements  for  the  production  of  vocational  teachers  are 
sometimes  of  long  standing.  British  Columbia  and  New  Brunswick,  by  way 
of  illustration,  have  had  emergency  provisions  of  this  kind  in  effect  for 
about  thirty  years. 

Not  infrequently  departments  of  education  are  requested  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  particularly  rural  school  trustees,  to  issue  teaching  author¬ 
ity  to  qualified  tradesmen.  In  such  instances  a  knotty  problem  arises 
from  the  fact  that  artisans  often  lack  the  basic,  general  education  required 
for  admission  to  a  teacher-training  program,  emergency  or  otherwise.  Those 
making  the  request  appear  to  assume  that  technical  skill  should  outweigh 
deficiencies  in  academic  and  professional  preparation. 

II.  EMERGENCY  CERTIFICATION 

As  noted  above,  " emergency  teacher  certification"  is  an  omnibus 
term  differing  in  definition  from  province  to  province,  further,  this 
investigation  found  that  an  emergency  certificate  might  denote  varying 
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qualifications  within  the  same  province.  In  general,  emergency  teaching 
authority,  of  whatever  name  and  definition,  was  found  to  be  some  type  of 
license  issued  to  certain  persons  having  less  than  standard  preparation 
and  qualifications  entitling  them  to  hold  an  educational  post  for  a 
limited  time. 

Categories  of  Emergency  Qualifications 

From  a  review  of  the  regulations  governing  the  certification  of 
teachers  in  the  ten  provinces  and  information  supplied  by  provincial 
officers  in  charge  of  administering  certification,  it  appeared  that 
emergency  certificates  issued  in  Canada  could  be  categorized,  in  the 
main,  as  follows: 

1.  Permission  to  teach  for  a  specified  period  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  be  granted  to  persons  who  have 

no  formal  teacher  training.  Frequently,  minimum 
academic  standards  are  specified  for  service  in  ele¬ 
mentary  or  high  school.  All  provinces  but  one  state 
that  the  department  of  education  issues  this  type  of 
emergency  certification  only  when  representations  are 
made  by  a  superintendent  or  local  education  authority 
that  no  qualified  or  regularly  certified  teacher  is 
available. 

2.  Authorization  to  teach  may  be  granted  to  teachers-in- 
training  who  are  in  course  of  completing  an  abbreviated 
program  of  professional  preparation  for  a  regular  certi¬ 
ficate.  Most  commonly  the  provisions  are  known  as 
"emergency  programs •"  As  examples  of  emergency  measures 
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intended  to  overcome  the  shortage  of  elementary  school 
teachers  it  is  possible  to  cite  the  Temporary  Certificate 
in  Ontario  and  the  Probationer’s  License  in  Newfoundland. 
Both  qualifications  may  represent  one  summer  session  of 
training  based  on  substantially  less  than  senior  matricu¬ 
lation.  Until  very  recently  the  Qualification  Statement 
in  Alberta  and  the  Permit  for  Elementary  School  in  Manitoba 
were  granted  under  conditions  something  similar.  By  way 
of  further  illustration,  under  this  category  Manitoba  issues 
authority  to  teach  in  secondary  school  for  one  year  at  a 
specified  salary  and  in  designated  institutions,  after  the 
completion  of  a  twelve-week  summer  school  session.  Ontario 
grants  a  Temporary  Secondary  Certificate  following  a  ten- 
week  summer  school. 

3*  Limited  teaching  authority  may  be  issued  to  persons  who  are 
admitted  to  regular  professional  programs,  but  who  do  not 
complete,  in  all  respects,  the  normal  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  requirements  for  initial,  standard  certification. 

Such  persons  may  have  been  accepted  for  teacher  training 
deficient  in  secondary  school  standing,  or  they  may  have 
failed  a  part  of  the  professional  program.  Examples  of 
this  type  of  emergency  certification  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Letters  of  Authority  issued  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
In  Ontario  there  are  exceptionally  detailed  and  official 
provisions  for  candidates  partially  lacking  in  academic  or 
professional  qualifications.  The  regulations  in  the  latter 
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province  make  it  possible  to  grant  to  such  candidates 
Letters  of  Permission,  Letters  of  Provisional  Standing 
and  Deferred  Interim  Certificates.^*  Prince  Edward 
Island  issues  Temporary  and  Provisional  Certificates  to 
persons  with  deficiencies.  Newfoundland  finds  the  Pro¬ 
bationer's  License  useful  for  conferring  teaching  author¬ 
ity  on  teachers-in-training  who  have  failed  to  qualify 
for  a  regular  license. 

This  investigator  found  that  all  provinces  have  "escape" 
clauses  in  their  regulations  which  permit  the  issuance  of 
teaching  privileges — hedged  by  limitations — to  intending 
teachers  who  have  failed  in  some  degree  to  achieve  regular 
certification. 

4.  Certification  which  is  thought  of  as  an  emergency  measure 
or  a  temporary  arrangement  to  alleviate  the  teacher  short¬ 
age  may  be  issued  to  persons  holding  acceptable  high  school 
standing  and  who  complete  one  year  of  a  basic  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  professional  training.  In  British  Columbia  the 
Elementary  Conditional  Certificate  and  in  Saskatchewan  the 
Interim  Standard  Certificate  are  both  considered  incomplete 
qualifications.  The  certification  authorities  in  these  pro¬ 
vinces  are  on  record  as  desiring  to  reduce  the  enrolments 
or  to  discontinue  the  granting  of  certificates  for  these 


Regulations,  Interim  Teaching  Certificates,  Ontario 

Regulations  195/57,  ppV  8-20. 
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programs  just  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  The  Elemen¬ 
tary  Conditional  representing  Junior  Matriculation  and 
one  year  of  training,  and  the  Interim  Standard  based  on 
Grade  XII  and  one  year  can  not  be  made  permanent.  In 
this  sense  these,  and  similar  qualifications,  may  be 
properly  classed  as  emergency  certificates, 

5,  In  emergency  situations  authorization  may  be  issued  to 

certificated  teachers  to  instruct  at  grade  levels  not  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  regular  certification  which  they  hold.  Resort 
to  this  expedient  is  seen  frequently  in  the  granting  of 
temporary  authority  to  qualified  elementary  school  teachers 
to  offer  instruction  at  secondary  school  level.  Also  teach¬ 
ers  lacking  prescribed  special  certification  may  be  permitted 
to  teach  in  special  subject  fields.  The  instruments  and  pro¬ 
cedures  employed  to  grant  such  dispensations  are  various. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  all  departments  of  education 
have  flexible  provisions  of  this  kind  to  cover  emergency 
authority. 

During  1953-58  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  of  second¬ 
ary  school  resulted  in  extensions  of  certification  privileges 
in  every  province.  The  extent  and  rate  of  increase  in  this 
process  was  not  uniform,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  reported  that  the  actual  numbers  of 
such  extensions  were  on  the  increase.  In  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  no  increase  was  reported.  Saskatchewan 
advised  that  Letters  of  Authority  authorizing  school  boards  to 
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employ  teachers  outside  the  grade  range  of  their  certi¬ 
fication  are  decreasing. 

Complete  statistics  on  certificate  extensions  were  not 
available  for  this  study.  The  indications  were,  never¬ 
theless,  that  under  the  compulsion  of  serious  shortages, 
great  numbers  of  Canadian  teachers  are  serving  beyond 
their  valid  level  of  certification  under  emergency  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  figures  in  Table  XI  show  extensions  of  teaching 
authority  granted  to  certified  teachers  in  one  province 
during  1955-59.  These  data  illustrate  the  increasing 
stress  to  which  certification  schedules  are  being  sub¬ 
jected.  The  significant  point  is  that  each  of  the 
extensions  is  a  measure  to  cope  with  a  situation  of 
emergency. 


TABLE  XI 

EXTENSIONS  OF  TEACHING  AUTHORITY  IN  ONE  PROVINCE 


Types  of  Certificates  Held 
by  Teachers  Granted  Extensions 

Numbers  of 

Extensions 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-53 

1958-59 

Certificates 

for  Grades  I-IX 

43 

no 

124 

197 

Certificates 

for  Grades  I-X 

25 

24 

27 

37 

Certificates 

for  Grades  IV-XI 

44 

47 

59 

85 

Totals 

112 

181 

210 

319 

Although  the  reports  for  the  other  provinces  are  not  as 
complete,  it  does  seem  that  the  demand  for  ever  greater 
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numbers  of  senior  high  school  teachers  tends  to  stretch 
certification  standards  thin. 


Controls 

The  majority  of  provinces  specify  certain  minimum  academic  quali¬ 
fications  for  emergency  certification.  Additional  professional,  trade 
or  special  subject  field  preparation  may  be  prescribed.  Seven  of  the 
departments  of  education  advise  that  the  holder  of  an  emergency  certi¬ 
ficate  may  not  be  required  to  give  an  undertaking  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  regular  certification  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed 
schedule  and  within  a  specified  time. 

Nine  of  the  departments  of  education  indicate  that  emergency 
certificates  are  issued  as  valid  for  only  one  school  year.  This 
limitation  implies  a  close  centralized  control.  The  impression  of 
careful  regulation  of  substandard  certification  is  modified,  however, 
on  the  basis  of  reports  that  eight  Canadian  certification  authorities 
follow  the  general  policy  of  renewing  emergency  certificates,  if  it 
proves  that  local  education  authorities  are  unable  to  locate  qualified 
teachers.  The  usual  practice  is  to  grant  emergency  qualifications  on 
the  recommendation  of  school  superintendents,  inspectors  of  schools, 
or  school  boards.  In  some  of  the  provinces,  for  example  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan  and  Ontario,"^  regulations  are  in  effect  to  require  boards 
to  offer  positions  to  qualified  teachers,  before  the  candidates  for  emer- 

Province  of  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  Memorandum 
re  Rnplo.Tment  of  Teachers  without  Basic  Secondary  School  Teaching 

Certificates.  (January  30,  1959) « 
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gency  certificates  are  employed. 


Lack  of  Data 

Departments  of  education  do  not  usually  publish  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  numbers  of  persons  teaching  with  substandard  qualifications 
under  provincial  regulations.  During  the  course  of  this  study  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  data  on  which  to  base  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
and  types  of  emergency  certificates  being  issued. 

It  appeared  that  such  data  as  were  available  respecting  permits, 
and  substandard,  conditional,  temporary  and  provisional  certificates 
varied  widely  from  province  to  province.  Certain  statistics  were  supplied 
by  certification  authorities,  but  these  were  insufficient  for  purposes 
of  analysis.  The  lack  of  definitiveness  in  the  term  "emergency  certifi¬ 
cation"  made  it  impossible  to  conduct  significant  and  detailed  comparisons. 
Few  provinces,  by  way  of  illustration,  report  the  granting  of  special 
authority  to  elementary  school  teachers  to  instruct  in  high  school  as 
emergency  certification.  That  this  practice  goes  on,  and  that  substantial 
numbers  of  certified  persons  are  teaching  beyond  their  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  resources,  as  defined  by  school  law  and  regulations,  is  quite 
certain. 

Appendix  Q  records  a  few  notes  and  incomplete  statistics  on  some 
aspects  and  types  of  emergency  certification  issued  in  nine  Canadian 
provinces. That  the  data  in  Appendix  Q  are  not  amenable  to  comparison. 
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as  between  the  provinces,  must  be  stressed. 

There  is  sharp  disagreement  about  the  uses  and  values  of  emer¬ 
gency  training  and  emergency  certification  of  teachers.  The  sections 
immediately  following  in  this  study  attempt  to  summarize  the  points  of 
view  in  opposition  and  in  support  of  emergency  measures. 

Opposition 

Professional  associations  and  teacher  educators,  particularly 
those  in  universities,  oppose  short  training  programs  and  expedience 
in  certification.  These  are  palliatives,  it  is  argued — not  effective 
remedies.  Through  them  the  profession  loses  prestige,  children  are 
exposed  to  incompetent  ministrations  of  would-be  teachers  unequal  to 
the  challenge  of  an  exacting  and  complex  vocation.  The  six-week  course 
has  become  a  term  of  opprobium  and  its  product  has  little  status.  Tem¬ 
porary  measures  to  alleviate  the  teacher  shortage  tend  to  go  on  into 
perpetuity. 

Those  in  opposition  claim  that  well-educated  teachers  are  often 
moved  to  retire  from  an  occupation  to  which  access  is  gained  with  rel¬ 
ative  ease.  Bargain  programs  attract  candidates  of  low  quality  and 
discourage  high  school  students  of  ability.  Emergency  plans  draw  off 
others  who  would  normally  embark  on  a  full-time  course  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation. 

A  prominent  teacher  educator  in  Canada  has  stated  his  personal 
view  that  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  university  graduates  enrolled 
in  an  emergency  summer  session  in  1958  would  have  registered  in  the 
regular  winter  session  had  there  been  no  short  cut  available.  Abbre¬ 
viated  courses  do  little  to  improve  the  supply  of  good  teachers. 
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The  strongest  charge  against  emergency  plans  and  provisions,  of 
course,  is  that  such  measures  defeat  their  avowed  purpose.  Instruction 
is  not  improved;  holders  of  substandard  certification  tend  not  to  remain 
in  the  profession. 

Little  objective  evidence  is  available  to  support  these  criticisms 
There  is  a  need  for  pertinent  data.  Measurements  of  the  quality  of  class 
room  service  would  present  difficulties.  Assessments,  however,  should 
be  possible  in  terms  of  performance  during  pre-service  preparation,  the 
returns  in  teaching  service  for  public  moneys  invested  in  emergency  train 
ing,  and  the  like. 

Support 

Supporters  of  emergency  programs  and  substandard  certification 
offer  a  practical  defense.  School  trustees  responsible  for  the  staffing 
of  schools  in  outlying  rural  areas  are  quick  to  observe  that  a  partly- 
trained  teacher  is  preferable  to  no  teacher.  To  refuse  to  employ  expe¬ 
dient  measures  is  to  deny  formal  schooling  to  legions  of  boys  and  girls. 
Only  those  not  directly  responsible  to  the  public  for  keeping  schools 
open  can  afford  to  insist  on  high  standards  irrespective  of  consequences. 

Although  high-standard  advocates  deplore  emergency  programs,  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  regular  certification  schedules,  in  the  face  of  mount¬ 
ing  school  enrolments  and  continuing  teacher  shortages,  is  unrealistic. 
Teacher  associations  may  deplore  measures  of  expedience,  but  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  safety  valves  which  do,  in  fact,  help  to  keep  regular  certi¬ 
fication  standards  intact. 

It  may  be  argued  that  compromise,  carefully  controlled,  holds 
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back  the  forces  which  threaten  to  break  down  the  normal  structures  of 
certification,  Temporization  has  its  uses.  Were  the  requirements  for 
full  certification  strictly  applied,  the  basic  and  essential  framework 
of  standards  would  be  twisted  or  shattered  beyond  repair.  Some  flexi¬ 
bility  is  necessary  in  the  face  of  harsh  necessity.  Emergency  certifi¬ 
cation,  on  a  limited  basis,  is  a  realistic  means  of  dealing  with  the 
exigencies  of  a  teacher  shortage. 

The  advocates  of  emergency  programs  do  not  agree  that  they  draw 
off  from  the  pool  of  potential  teacher  candidates  students  who  would 
otherwise  pursue  professional  education  in  a  regular  program.  A  senior 
educationist  in  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  has  asserted  that 
the  plan  for  preparing  secondary  school  teachers  through  summer  school 
attendance  is  proving  decidedly  successful  in  attracting  increasing 
numbers  of  university  graduates  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  regis¬ 
tration  in  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  for  the  session  of  1957-58 
was  reported  as  236.  During  the  same  year  713  university  graduates 
completed  a  ten-week  summer  school  session  in  the  College  and  were  issued 
temporary  authority  for  teaching  senior  high  school. ^ 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  emergency 
trainees  who  would  have  attended  the  regular  session  had  no  other  pro¬ 
visions  been  available.  Nevertheless  it  appears  probable  that  the 
Ontario  emergency  measures  are  serving  to  increase  the  supply  of  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers  in  that  province. 

Little  objective  evidence  was  found  to  prove  or  disprove  the 

"^Data  supplied  by  C.  A.  Brown,  Registrar,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  March,  1959* 
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foregoing  points  of  view.  This  investigator  was  unable  to  locate  any 
research  studies  on  emergency  programs  in  Canada.  The  claims  for  and 
against  such  measures  appear  to  be  largely  matters  of  opinion  or  articles 
of  faith.  In  this  area  lie  questions  to  be  resolved  by  careful  investi¬ 
gation. 


III.  CONCLUSION 

Emergency  provisions  for  the  preparation  and  certification  of 
teachers  are  identifiable  in  every  Canadian  province.  Compromises  and 
expedients  are  readily  seen.  This  holds  true  even  in  those  provinces 
which  do  not  officially  admit  having  emergency  procedures  which  result 
in  the  granting  of  teaching  authority  to  persons  whose  qualifications 
fall  short  of  the  regular  standards. 

Qnergency  teaching  authority  and  substandard  certification  are 
of  many  different  types  ranging  from  a  basis  of  very  little,  if  any, 
evidence  of  academic  attainment,  through  to  regularly  certified  teachers 
serving  at  a  level  above  their  academic  and  professional  resources.  The 
requirements  for  normal  or  basic  certification  in  one  province  may  be 
acceptable  for  issuing  only  substandard  qualifications  in  another  pro¬ 
vince.  Bergen cy  certification  is  a  various  thing. 

The  probability  is  that  emergency  teaching  authority  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  issued  for  long  enough.  There  are  some  indications  of  a 
possible  reduction  in  the  short  courses  for  producing  elementary 
school  teachers.  To  offset  this  improvement  is  the  trend,  emerging 
during  the  past  five  years,  toward  preparing  secondary  school  teachers 
by  means  of  emergency  programs.  As  the  shortage  of  high  school  teachers 
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becomes  more  critical,  this  development  may  well  become  more  common. 

The  multiplicity  of  devices  and  procedures  for  issuing  sub¬ 
standard  teaching  authority  appears  to  have  no  parallel  in  other  well 
established  professions.  The  investigator  looks  in  vain  for  comparable 
compromises  and  expediencies  in  the  licensing  of  practitioners  of  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  and  chartered  accountancy.  Diversity  in  certi¬ 
ficates  of  qualification  are  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
teaching  profession.  This  may  well  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
often  expressed  view  that  teaching  lacks  one  of  the  main  attributes  of 
a  true  profession — a  clearly  defined  standard  of  admission. 
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CHAPTER  X 


TEACHER  MOBILITY  AND  CERTIFICATION 

I.  DEVELOPMENT  IN  TEACHER  MOVEMENT 

Migration  among  teachers  is  on  the  increase.  They  tend,  in  common 
with  the  growing  mobility  of  the  population,  to  move  more  frequently  from 
one  province  to  another.  This  development  has  been  particularly  noteworthy 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Data  available  from  the  Department  of  Education  records  in  Alberta 
illustrate  the  point.  In  that  province,  during  1945-46,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  applicant  teachers  from  outside  received  teaching  certificates. 
The  number  of  certificates  issued  to  extra-provincial  applicants  during 
1946-47  was  about  one  hundred.  During  the  thirteen  year  period  between 
1946  and  1959  Alberta  granted  teaching  authority  to  approximately  four 
thousand  teachers  from  other  provinces  and  farther  afield. ^ 

Inter provincial  Mobility 

Viewing  teacher  movement  on  a  national  scale,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  estimated  that  14  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  eight  report¬ 
ing  provinces  (excluding  Ontario  and  Quebec)  had  two  or  more  years  of 
extra-provincial  teaching  experience.  A  summary  of  the  data  gathered 


Province  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  1945-59,  inclusive. 

2 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Education  Division,  salaries 
and  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  1956-57,  p.  113. 
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by  the  Bureau  for  the  fall  of  1956,  respecting  numbers  of  teachers 
acquired  from  other  jurisdictions  by  the  eight  provinces  is  shown  in 
Table  XII. 

According  to  the  Education  Division  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  in  the  fall  of  1956  the  greatest  number  of  teachers  with 
extra-provincial  experience  were  to  be  found  in  Aqberta  and  British 
Columbia.  This  statement,  however,  was  based  on  reports  not  including 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  is  probable  that  Ontario,  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta  receive  most  benefit  from  teacher  migration. 

TABLE  XII 

NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  ACQUIRED 
FROM  OUTSIDE  BY  EIGHT  PROVINCES,  FALL  1956 


Province 

No.  Acquired 

British  Columbia 

270 

Alberta 

244 

Saskatchewan 

101 

Manitoba 

82 

New  Brunswick 

50 

Nova  Scotia 

68 

Prince  Edward  Island 

4 

Newfoundland 

25 

Total 

844 

Efforts  were  made  as  a  part  of  this  investigation  to  obtain  from 
the  eleven  certification  agencies  in  Canada  figures  relating  to  teaching 
authority  issued  during  1957-58  to  applicants  from  outside.  Reports  were 
received  from  eight  provinces  and  compiled  in  Table  XIII  on  page  153* 


^Ibid. ,  pp.  116-17 • 
4 Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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Unfortunately  the  data  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  detailed  comparison.  They  do,  however,  show  that  teacher 
migration  is  increasing  and  that  there  is  a  substantial  movement  of 
teachers  between  provinces. 

No  accurate  means  has  been  devised  of  determining  the  numbers  of 
teachers  leaving  a  particular  province  to  take  up  classroom  duties  in 
another  province.  The  majority  of  departments  of  education  have  no 
statistics  on  this  aspect  of  teacher  movement.  Four  estimated  their 
exports  for  1957-58:  Alberta — 125,  Saskatchewan — 220,  Nova  Scotia — 40, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island — 25*  There  is  some  indication  that  the  flow 
of  interprovincial  movement  for  1957-58  was  something  westerly.  Prince 
Edward  Island  lost  the  greatest  number  of  its  migrant  teachers  to  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia  to  Alberta,  Manitoba  probably  to  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan  to  Alberta  and  Alberta  to  British  Columbia* 

II.  RECIPROCITY  AND  STANDARDIZATION  IN  CERTIFICATION 

Enough  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  certificated 
teachers  in  one  province  do  find  it  possible  in  growing  numbers  to 
migrate  to  another  province  and  to  qualify  for  teaching  authority* 

Despite  this  development,  important  groups  and  organizations  in  edu¬ 
cation  desire  that  there  be  an  improvement  in  the  opportunities  and 
provisions  for  teacher  movement.  It  is  stated  that  the  many  certifi¬ 
cation  requirements  and  the  great  variety  of  certificates  issued  under 
the  eleven  schedules  constitute  major  obstacles  to  the  freedom  of  the 
profession  and  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  schools.  To  remove 
these  alleged  impediments  the  proposals  are  generally  to  provide  for 
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a  greater  degree  of  interprovincial  reciprocity  in  teacher  certification 
and  to  put  into  effect  a  more  uniform  or  standardized  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature  for  teachers'  certificates. 

Advocates  of  Increased  Reciprocity  and  More  Uniformity 

Subject  to  reservations  lest  there  be  a  dilution  of  standards, 
the  majority  of  provincial  teachers'  associations  support  increased 
reciprocity.  They  are  not  so  unanimous  concerning  the  merits  of  stand¬ 
ardization.  The  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation  is  on  record  as  favoring 
"a  large  measure  of  interprovincial  reciprocity  and  standardization  in 
teacher  education  and  certification."^ 

Fairly  typical  of  the  point  of  view  held  by  the  majority  of 
teachers'  organizations  is  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  in  1954,  recommending  to 
the  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  in  Alberta  that,  "... 
it  endeavor  to  establish  reciprocal  recognition  of  teacher  certificates 
between  provinces  where  equivalent  minimum  requirements  apply,  and  to 
work  toward  a  uniform  designation  of  certificates  between  provinces. 

Nor  does  the  request  for  a  more  unified  plan  of  certification 
come  only  from  teachers.  School  trustee  groups  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  numerous  and  diverse  classifications  of  teachers,  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  lack  of  a  common  vocabulary  for  certification. 
The  Canadian  School  Trustees'  Association  Convention  in  1954  resolved 

5 

Cf.  ante,  p.  41 • 

°Cf.  ante,  p.  38. 
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that,  '’•••the  Canadian  School  Trustees’  Association  in  conjunction  with 
the  Departments  of  Education  of  all  Canada  meet  with  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  the  titles  and  academic  classification  of  all  teachers 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada, .  •" 

Among  teacher  educators,  too,  there  is  agreement  that  multiplicity 
and  diversity  in  certification  is  undesirable.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Western  Canada  Regional  Conference  on  Teacher  Education  held  in  1953, 
a  resolution  was  approved  recommending  to  departments  of  education  that 
certificates  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  number,  uniformly  desig¬ 
nated  and  reciprocally  recognized.  This  resolution  was  reaffirmed  in 
1954  and  during  subsequent  years  the  same  Conference  has  deliberated 
on  the  relation  of  professionalization  and  teacher  certification. 

The  Teacher  Training  Division  of  the  Canadian  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  Conference  in  1953  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
C.E.A.  that  a  committee  be  set  up  by  the  Division  to  study  the  problems 
involved  in  the  implementation  of  a  scheme  of  national  certification 
which  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  provincial  autonomy  in  certi¬ 
fication.  During  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education  held  in  1958,  the 
group  conducting  a  workshop  on  "Teachers:  Quantity  and  Quality",  num¬ 
bering  ninety-four  delegates  from  representative  Canadians  in  many  walks 
of  life,  reached  the  conclusion  that:  "It  would  greatly  assist  valuable 
exchange  of  teachers  among  provinces  if  uniform  minimum  requirements  for 
certification,  acceptable  to  all  provincial  departments  could  be  agreed 
upon. 

7  _ 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Conference  on  -Edu¬ 
cation,  p.  534* 
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Significantly,  all  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  or  recommenda¬ 
tions,  which  give  support  to  the  concept  of  reciprocity  and  standard¬ 
ization  in  teacher  certification,  were  directed  in  one  way  or  another 
to  the  provincial  departments  of  education.  Is  there  any  indication 
or  evidence  to  show  that  the  authorities  controlling  licensure  are  in 
agreement  with  the  principles  of  such  representations?  What  are  the 
procedures  and  policies  of  the  provinces  with  respect  to  applicant 
teachers  from  other  provinces?  What  were  the  requirements  made  of  the 
migrant  Canadian  teachers  listed  in  Table  XIII?  What  kinds  of  certifi¬ 
cation  did  they  receive  after  leaving  their  parent  provinces?  Are  there 
deterrents  aside  from  the  certification  process  which  dissuade  teachers 
in  Canada  from  moving  beyond  their  provincial  borders? 

Questions  bearing  on  these  questions  were  directed  to  officers 
in  the  eleven  Canadian  certificating  organizations.  Responses  were 
received  from  all  excepting  Newfoundland.  The  Education  (Teacher 
Training)  Act  of  Newfoundland,  however,  provided  partial  answers.  A 
publication  of  the  Canadian  Education  Association,  although  not  current, 

g 

was  helpful. 

Provincial  Policies 

In  first  place,  the  ten  certificating  authorities  in  nine  pro¬ 
vinces  report  that  no  formal  agreement  for  reciprocity  in  teacher  certi¬ 
fication  is  in  effect.  Reciprocity  implies  at  least  a  two-way  process, 
whereby  two  or  more  licensing  agencies  enter  into  a  compact,  usually 

^Canadian  Education  Association,  Certification  Requirements  for 
Teachers  Transferring  from  Other  Provinces  (December  29, 1954) • 
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subject  to  certain  provisions,  to  extend  recognition  to  the  teaching 
certificates  granted  by  the  participating  members,  or  of  issuing  com¬ 
parable  certificates  to  applicant  teachers  moving  within  the  area  of 
the  compact.  According  to  Armstrong  and  Stinnett,  formal  reciprocity 
compacts  of  this  kind  are  on  the  decline  in  the  United  States  where 
fourteen  states  reported  in  1957  that  they  were  members  to  such  agree¬ 
ments.  The  same  authors  see  increasing  efforts  to  achieve  a  system  of 

national  reciprocity  based  on  general  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 

9 

in  all  states. 

■’Reciprocity"  is  a  term  used  loosely  in  teacher  certification. 

Most  often  unilateral  decisions  and  policies  of  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  respecting  the  requirements  made  of  extra-provincial  teacher 
applicants  are  spoken  of  as  reciprocal  provisions.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  this  investigation  employs  the  word,  "reciprocity"  without  refine¬ 
ment  and  as  it  is  commonly  used.  Despite  this  lack  of  precision,  it 
should  be  stressed  that  formal  agreements  for  exchanging,  interchanging 
or  endorsing  teaching  certificates  do  not  exist  between  the  Canadian 
departments  of  education. 

Nine  provinces,  excepting  Newfoundland,  reported  early  in  1959 
that  they  have  no  agreement  with  other  provinces  for  an  inter provincial 
exchange  of  certificates,  and  that  they  are  not  party  to  any  formal  or 
informal  regional  compact  in  teacher  certification.  Further  it  appears 
that  none  of  the  nine  have  any  plans  for  engaging  in  a  cooperative  study 

9 

A  Manual  on  Certification  Requirements  for  School  Personnel 
in  the  United  States.  1957  Edition,  p.  13 • 
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with  other  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  similar  certification 
requirements.  Saskatchewan,  Protestant  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
did  indicate  interest  in  the  possibility  of  such  consultation. 

It  seems  also  that  no  province  had  given  consideration  to  rec¬ 
ognizing  membership  in  the  newly- constituted  Canadian  College  of  Teachers 
for  purposes  of  teacher  certification.  One  official  observed,  however, 
that  his  department  would  probably  cooperate  with  the  College  if  requested 
and  provided  that  standards  were  kept  high. 

During  1953-58  no  organized  attempt  was  made  by  any  of  the  nine 
provinces  to  establish  among  themselves  a  more  uniform  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature  in  teacher  certification  and  a  degree  of  standardization  in  the 
requirements  for  certification.  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
referred  to  their  participation  in  the  activities  and  studies  of  the 
Western  Canada  Regional  Conference  on  Teacher  Education  and  the  Canadian 
Education  Association.  Doubtless  the  deliberations  of  these  bodies  per¬ 
taining  to  teachers'  qualifications  result  in  valuable  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  may  have  important  long-range  effects.  The  delegates  attending 
the  conferences  of  the  W.R.C.T.E.  and  the  C.E.A.  are  not  inclined  or 
authorized,  however,  to  make  interprovincial  commitments  respecting  the 
licensure  of  teachers. 

Prince  Edward  Island  noted  that  the  last  reclassification  of 
teaching  certificates  in  that  province  has  resulted  in  a  schedule 
something  similar  to  the  most  recent  certification  standards  in  New 
Brunswick.  Since  1953 >  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  moved  closer 
to  the  same  basic  nomenclature  for  teacher  certification,  but  there 
are  marked  differences  in  the  requirements  for  certificates  in  these 
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two  provinces. 

III.  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  MADE  OF  TEACHERS 
TRANSFERRING  FROM  OTHER  PROVINCES 

Nine  departments  of  education  reported  that  their  general  policy 
is  to  grant  appropriate  certification  under  their  regulations  to  appli¬ 
cant  teachers  from  other  provinces,  provided  that  the  applicants  hold 
academic  and  professional  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  required 
of  their  own  teachers.  The  provincial  certification  authorities  appear 
to  have  adopted  an  "open  door"  policy  for  teachers  who  can  meet  their 
minimum  standards.  All  are  eager  to  augment  their  teaching  force  with 
such  persons.  It  might  be  concluded,  then,  that  by  a  process  of  uni¬ 
lateral  action  an  informal  system  of  reciprocity  is  operating  on  a 
national  scale.  This  is  only  partly  true.  There  are  complications. 

Evaluation  Procedures 

It  seems  that  the  basic  procedure  for  evaluating  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  applicants  from  outside  does  not  vary  greatly  from  province 
to  province.  Broadly  there  were  reported  two  approaches  to  the  making 
of  the  assessment.  First,  the  individual  is  required  to  present  official 
transcripts  of  record,  and  the  documents  are  checked  in  detail  against 
specified  course  and  hour  requirements  applicable  in  the  province. 

Second,  in  contrast  to  the  detailed  assessment  of  transcripts,  an 
"approved  teacher-education  program  procedure"  may  be  employed.  The 
latter  process  requires  the  applicant  to  submit  a  report  or  statement 
from  his  parent  province  certifying  that  he  has  completed  a  program  of 
teacher  education  for  certain  areas,  levels  or  teaching  fields,  in  an 
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approved  institution,  and  that  he  holds  valid  certification. 

All  nine  provinces  advised  that  they  use  a  combination  of  the 
procedures  outlined  above.  The  assessments  for  certification  purposes 
are  based  on  an  examination  of  transcripts  and  a  check  to  ascertain  if 
the  applicant  has  completed  an  approved  program.  The  admission  standards 
for  training,  the  duration  of  the  professional  program  and  the  type  and 
amount  of  formal  practice  teaching  are  said  to  receive  particular  scrutiny 
in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario.  It  seems  that 
products  of  emergency  programs  and  holders  of  substandard  certification 
encounter  difficulties  when  they  attempt  to  transfer  to  another  province. 

There  are  variations  in  practice  with  regard  to  the  source  from 
which  the  credentials  of  an  applicant  are  accepted.  Five  provincial 
certification  authorities  stated  that  they  require  current  and  official 
reports  on  qualifications  direct  from  the  parent  province;  three  prefer 
up-to-date  reports  from  a  department  of  education,  and  two  accept  docu¬ 
ments  directly  from  the  applicant,  but  check  these  with  the  issuing 
authority.  The  data  show  that  the  nine  provinces  are  unanimous  in 
requiring  that  the  applicant  hold  a  valid  teaching  certificate  which 
is  not  under  suspension  or  cancellation  in  his  home  province.  Teachers 
decertified  in  one  province  have  serious  difficulty  in  qualifying  for 
classroom  authority  in  other  jurisdictions.  The  profession  has  its 
pariahs. 

Variable  Requirements 

Additional  requirements  made  of  applicant  teachers  from  other 
provinces,  as  renorted  by  ten  certification  authorities,  are  summarized 
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in  Appendix  R.^  Variations  in  policies  and  practices  are  apparent. 

All  ten  require  character  testimonials,  and  all  but  one  ask  for  birth 
certificates.  Differences  appear  thereafter  with  reference  to  citizen¬ 
ship,  oaths  of  allegiance,  special  examinations,  summer- school  prescrip¬ 
tions,  age,  medical  examinations,  religious  faith  and  payment  of  fees. 

The  certification  process  subserves  many  functions.  Some  of  its  duties 
seem  to  have  little  bearing  on  professional  preparation  and  competence. 

No  doubt  individual  provinces  could  give  good  reasons  for  the  requirements 
presented  in  Appendix  R.  Nevertheless,  these  stipulations,  when  added 
to  others  not  listed,  appear  formidable  in  total. 

One  obvious  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  data  in  Appendix  R. 
Provincial  authorities  do  not  always  agree  on  the  practices  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  dealing  with  extra-provincial  applicants.  The  disparity  of 
viewpoints  regarding  age  is  a  case  in  point.  More  important  is  the 
variation  in  the  requirement  of  summer  school  attendance  for  purposes 
of  orientation.  Aside  from  the  varying  academic  and  professional  stand¬ 
ards,  teachers  intending  to  migrate  are  faced  with  additional  hurdles. 

Assessment  Standards 

After  the  applicant  has  completed  the  necessary  steps  for  teach¬ 
ing  privileges,  what  kind  of  initial  teaching  authority  will  he  be 
granted,  and  what  must  he  do  to  gain  permanent  certification  in  the 
province  to  which  he  is  applying?  The  data  in  Appendix  S  were  compiled 

10 Infra,  p.  273. 
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from  advice  provided  by  ten  provincial  officers  and  from  departmental 
11 

publications.  The  outlines  in  Appendix  S  attempt  to  summarize  the 
names  of  the  first  teaching  permission  granted  and  the  further  require¬ 
ments  made  for  the  nearest  level  of  permanent  certificate.  Three  classes 
of  applicants  with  the  following  basic  qualifications  were  assumed: 

1,  A  valid  teaching  certificate  from  another  province,  based 
on  junior  matriculation  and  one  year  of  teacher  education. 

2,  A  valid  teaching  certificate  from  another  province,  based 
on  senior  matriculation  and  one  year  of  teacher  education. 

3*  A  valid  teaching  certificate  from  another  province,  based 
on  an  approved  pass  B.A.  or  B,Sc.  degree  and  one  year  of 
teacher  education  (or  a  four-year  B.Ed.  based  on  senior 
matriculation) • 

The  condensation  in  the  three  charts  of  Appendix  S  is  something 
of  a  simplification  and  may,  therefore,  result  in  obscurities.  The 
following  observations,  however,  appear  justifiable: 

Junior  matriculation  and  one  year.  Teachers  holding  certification 
on  the  strength  of  junior  matriculation  and  one  year  of  teacher  training 
generally  are  eligible  for  some  type  of  teaching  authority.  In  at  least 
three  of  the  provinces  no  further  formal  academic  or  professional  require¬ 
ments  are  made  for  permanent  certification.  British  Columbia  and  Alberta 
require  an  additional  year  and  summer  school  attendance,  while  Saskatchewan 
insists  on  the  equivalent  of  two  full  years  following  senior  matriculation. 

11 


Infra,  pp.  27A-77. 
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Senior  matriculation  and  one  year.  Applicants  with  a  certificate 
based  on  one  year  of  teacher  education  usually  find  it  possible  to  qualify 
for  regular  certification,  except  in  Saskatchewan,  after  meeting  relatively 
minor  requirements. 

University  degree  and  one  year.  The  university  graduate  with  an 
anproved  pass  or  general  bachelor's  degree  and  one  year  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation,  or  the  holder  of  a  four-year  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  found¬ 
ed  on  senior  matriculation,  is  most  often  a  successful  candidate  for  a 
teaching  credential  placing  him  in  line  for  obtaining  a  certificate  near 
or  at  the  top  of  the  provincial  certification  schedule.  Ontario,  however, 
grants  no  regular  high  school  teaching  privileges  to  graduates  with  a 

Bachelor  of  Education  degree  achieved  through  completion  of  an  under- 

12 

graduate  program. 

Differing  Prescriptions 

An  examination  of  the  data  in  Appendix  3  shows  that,  aside  from 
differences  in  the  academic  and  professional  standards  expected  of  extra¬ 
provincial  applicants,  the  ten  certification  authorities  apply  other 
varying  requirements.  Two  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  these  differences 
are: 

1.  The  prescription  of  summer  school  attendance.  It  appears  that,  despite 
the  level  of  educational  qualifications  held  by  the  applicant,  the  summer 
school  requirement  is  applied  by  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick. 

12 

For  an  argument  in  support  of  this  stand  see  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario,  I960*  PP*  577-78. 
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In  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  assuming  that  there  is 
evidence  of  at  least  junior  matriculation  and  one  year  of  teacher 
training,  attendance  at  summer  school  is  not  necessary.  At  the  end 
of  1959,  Alberta  adopted  a  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Teacher 
Education  and  Certification  that  teachers  transferring  to  that  pro¬ 
vince  from  other  provinces  of  Canada,  who  have  complete  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  and  who  have  completed  a  basic  program  of  teacher  education 
obtained  in  Canada  which  makes  them  eligible  for  Alberta  certification, 

13 

be  not  required  to  attend  summer  school  as  a  condition  of  certification. 

For  the  first  level  of  permanent  certification  Saskatchewan  requires 
no  supplementary  courses  beyond  senior  matriculation  and  two  years  of 
teacher  education.  Nova  Scotia  drops  the  prescription  of  summer  school 
for  graduates  with  an  approved  bachelor’s  degree  and  one  year  of  training. 

Closely  related  to  the  requirement  of  summer  courses  for  orien¬ 
tation  purposes  are  the  special  examinations  administered  in  Roman  Catholic 
Quebec  to  ensure  that  the  candidate  for  a  teaching  diploma  has  satisfac¬ 
tory  knowledge  of  the  school  system,  an  appreciation  of  Roman  Catholic 
philosophy  and  a  command  of  two  languages* 

2.  The  requirement  of  probationary  service.  Each  province,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  issues  initial  teaching  authority  on  an  interim  basis 
to  teachers  transferring  to  the  province  from  outside.  Ignoring  other 
considerations,  as  set  forth  in  Appendix  S,  and  looking  at  only  the 
teaching  service  required  of  extra-provincial  applicants  for  life  certi¬ 
ficates,  all  certification  authorities  but  the  Saskatchewan  Department 

^Province  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Minutes  of  the 
Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  (November  17,  1959 
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of  Education  insist  on  satisfactory  probationary  service  in  their  own 
school  systems.  This  holds  true  irrespective  of  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications,  teaching  experience  and  classroom  performance 
under  other  jurisdictions.  It  seems  that  the  newcomer  must  prove  his 
mettle  before  the  accolade  of  permanent  certification  is  conferred. 

The  period  of  trial  varies.  Saskatchewan  requires  no  probation¬ 
ary  service.  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  a  minimum  of 
one  year.  Most  of  the  certificating  authorities — those  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Protestant  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick — 
insist  on  at  least  two  years  of  teaching  experience  in  their  schools. 
Ontario  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  stipulate  a  probationary  period  of 
three  years. 

Apparently,  as  an  added  precaution,  certain  of  the  provinces  with¬ 
hold  regular  certification  from  an  applicant  with  acceptable  standing 
and  issue  him  an  initial  qualification  which  may  be  converted  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  interim  certificate  of  appropriate  class  after  a  prescribed  period 
of  probation.  The  Letter  of  Standing  equivalent  to  a  regular  certifi¬ 
cate  is  so  used  in  Ontario.  Similarly  New  Brunswick  grants  a  Letter  of 
Standing.  In  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  temporary  permission 
to  teach  is  issued. 

Cumulative  Hurdles 

The  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  even  a  well— qualified 
teacher  who  desires  freedom  to  move  within  Canada  to  practice  his  pro¬ 
fession  is  confronted  with  complicated  and  vexing  problems.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustration  the  case  of  a  hypothetical  teacher  from  say 
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Newfoundland — might  be  considered.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  this  man 
holds  a  valid  teaching  certificate  issued  by  his  home  province,  based 
on  a  recognized  pass  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  one  year  of  approved 
teacher  education.  For  whatever  unusual  reasons,  this  person  has 
resolved  to  qualify  for  permanent  certification,  comparable  to  that 
which  he  presently  holds,  in  each  of  the  other  provinces  (including 
both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Quebec). 

According  to  the  data  in  Appendices  R  and  S,  some  of  the  major 
hurdles  which  he  must  clear  to  secure  permanent  certification  from  all 
of  the  other  ten  provincial  licensing  agencies  are  as  follows: 

1.  Arrange  that  official  evidence  on  his  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  be  presented  ten  times. 

2.  Ensure  that  current  testimonials  and  character  ref¬ 
erences  be  submitted  on  ten  different  occasions. 

3.  Give  proof  of  age  by  proffering  a  birth  certificate 
nine  times. 

4*  Establish  his  citizenship  status  seven  times. 

5*  Swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  twice. 

6.  Have  medical  examinations  seven  times. 

7.  Write  batteries  of  special  examinations  twice. 

8.  Show  evidence  of  possessing  a  good  command  of  both 
the  French  and  the  English  language  once. 

9*  Give  proof  of  appropriate  religious  faith  twice, 
and  change  his  religion  at  least  once. 

10.  Complete  about  nine  courses  at  summer  school,  or  the 
equivalent • 
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11.  Teacher  under  probation  for  a  minimum  of  eighteen 
years. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  advancing  age  (forty-five  years  in 
Protestant  Quebec  and  fifty-five  years  in  British  Columbia)  may  prevent 
him  from  achieving  permanent  certification  under  two  of  the  certifica¬ 
tion  schedules. 

During  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  in  quest  of  a  permanent 
certificate  from  each  of  the  ten  licensing  authorities,  it  is  possible, 
counting  both  interim  and  permanent  qualifications,  for  him  to  have  held 
as  many  as  twenty-four  different  types  of  teaching  credentials  issued  by 
provincial  authorities. 

The  summation  of  trials  encountered  by  a  relatively  well-qualified 
teacher  who  has  the  improbable  ambition  of  gaining  complete  professional 
status  in  all  provincial  school  systems  is  an  artificial  and  rather 
unprofitable  exercise.  Accumulating  and,  if  anything,  simplifying  the 
requirements  made  of  this  hypothetical  person,  however,  helps  to  emphasize 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  achieving  reciprocity  and  standardization 
in  certification  for  Canadian  teachers. 

Other  Deterrents  to  Mobility 

It  appears  that  there  are  deterrents  to  teacher  movement  having 
little  to  do  with  certification  policies  and  practices.  Respondents 
from  departments  of  education  mentioned  low  salaries,  small  schools, 
and  difficulties  respecting  salary  allowance  for  teaching  experience 
in  other  provinces.  Two  departmental  officials  thought  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  basing  certification  on  university  credits  tended  to  discourage 
certain  persons  with  substantial  special  teacher  training  in  one  sub- 
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ject  field.  Seven  felt  that  the  lack  of  reciprocity  in  provincial 
pension  plans  for  teachers  is  a  major  factor  in  limiting  teacher 
migration. 


III.  CONCLUSION 

The  mobility  of  the  population  in  Canada  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  increasing  mobility  among  teachers.  Certain  lay  organizations, 
teachers’  associations  and  teacher  educators  are  showing  interest  in 
the  need  for  establishing  more  uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  and 
standards  for  teacher  certification.  The  individual  provinces  have 
unilateral  plans  governing  the  acceptance  of  out-of-province  applicants. 
There  is  little  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  provincial  author¬ 
ities  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  establishment  of  regional  agree¬ 
ments  or  a  national  plan  of  reciprocity. 

Teachers  transferring  from  one  province  to  another  meet  variations 
and  disparities  in  validation  procedures.  Although  there  is  increasing 
mobility  within  the  profession,  the  restrictions  and  limitations  to  the 
free  movement  of  teachers  constitute  a  serious  problem.  This  investigator 
concluded  that  the  chief  hope  for  improvement  lies  in  activities  which 
will  lead  to  more  interprovincial  consultation. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


DEVELOPMENTS  AND  POSSIBLE  TRENDS  IN 
TEACHER  CERTIFICATION,  1953-59 

I.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  IDENTIFYING  TRENDS 

The  policies  and  procedures  in  teacher  education  and  certifi¬ 
cation  are  diverse.  One  who  investigates  is  struck  with  the  many 
variations  and  the  multiplicity  of  devices  used  for  granting  teach¬ 
ing  authority.  The  conspicuous  state  of  flux  in  education  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  teacher  certification. 

Among  the  varied  certification  processes  and  policies  for 
Canadian  teachers,  the  investigator  may  turn  up  chance  similarities 
and  mistake  them  for  trends.  Adventitious  changes  and  mere  coinci¬ 
dences  may  be  falsely  interpreted  as  movements.  The  identification 
of  trends  in  teacher  certification  is  hazardous.  For  every  general¬ 
ization  about  developments  since  1953  there  are  almost  certain  to  be 
exceptions. 

It  seems  reasonably  evident,  for  instance,  that  emergency  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  are  increasing 
in  numbers.  At  least  four  provinces  have  instituted  such  programs 
within  the  past  four  years.  Note  should  be  taken,  however,  that  two 
of  the  four  plans  are  subject  to  close  restrictions  which  may  mean 
Protestant  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  are  merely  experimenting. 

From  information  and  data  supplied  by  provincial  departments 
of  education,  an  examination  of  departmental  publications  and  other 
relevant  sources,  it  appears  that  certain  changes  and  tendencies  have 
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taken  place  in  the  certification  of  teachers  since  September,  1953* 
Whether  all  of  these  changes  can  be  identified  as  trends  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  investigator  examining  the  course  of  teacher  education 
and  certification  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  sees  "through  a 
glass,  darkly." 

In  this  study  some  effort  is  made  to  avoid  value  judgments. 

Whether  the  changes  reported  are  good  or  bad  depends  on  the  persuasions 
held.  The  teacher  educator  in  a  university  department  of  education 
may  deplore  the  institution  of  an  emergency  course  resulting  in  partial¬ 
ly  trained  teachers,  whereas  the  school  trustee  in  a  rural  area  may 
rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  securing  personnel  to  keep  classrooms  open. 

II.  CHANGES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  following  are  changes,  tendencies  and  developments  which 
appear  to  have  taken  place  during  the  last  five  to  six  years: 

Standards  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teachers 

A  movement  toward  establishing  the  same  quantitative  requirements 
for  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  appears  to  be  develop¬ 
ing.  This  change  does  not  show  clearly  in  the  present  certification 
schedules.  With  some  exceptions  in  the  Maritimes,  the  standards  for  the 
initial  regular  certification  of  elanentary  teachers  are  lower  than  those 
set  for  the  first  certification  of  senior  high  school  teachers.  However, 
seven  of  the  provinces  reoorted  that,  since  1953 f  the  gap  has  been  clos¬ 
ing  between  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for  these  two  levels  of 
teaching  service.  Specifically,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland 
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report  this  as  a  tendency  with  varying  degrees  of  strength.  The  Maritime 
provinces  differentiate  but  little  in  the  minimum  paper  qualifications 
and  standards  for  teaching  elementary  and  high  school.  Ontario  and 
Protestant  Quebec  report  no  inclination  to  set  equivalent  standards. 

In  Alberta,  where  the  duration  of  the  basic  program  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  was  close  to  being  the  same,  a  change  in  1954  reintro¬ 
duced  a  one-year  program  for  basic  certification  of  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  and  restored  the  requirement  of  demanding  lengthier  preparation 
of  senior  high  school  teachers. 

Rather  generally  teachers  associations  and  many  teacher  educators 
support  the  view  that  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  require  train¬ 
ing  programs  equivalent  in  length.  Their  support  is  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  university  graduation,  including  at  least  one  year  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  for  every  fully  qualified  teacher.  This  ideal 
relates  closely  to  continuing  efforts  of  the  teachers'  associations  to 
raise  the  standards  for  admission  and  full  professional  status.  Depart¬ 
ments  of  education  and  school  trustees  are  characteristically  more 
cautious  about  the  feasibility  or  desirability  of  setting  the  same 
standards,  from  the  quantitative  point  of  view,  for  teachers  at  all 
levels. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  these  positions,  the  reports  from  seven 
of  the  provinces  point  to  a  slow  decrease  in  the  differentiation,  in 
terms  of  length  of  programs,  for  the  certification  of  elementary  and 
senior  high  school  teachers. 
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Programs  for  Conversion 

Conversion  programs  enabling  elementary  school  teachers  to  quali¬ 
fy  as  secondary  school  teachers  without  major  difficulty,  and  vice  versa, 
are  increasing.  This  development  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
movement  to  establish  the  same  quantitative  requirements  in  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  teachers  at  whatever  level.  With  the  certainty  of  a 
continuing  shortage  of  secondary  school  teachers,  it  appears  probable 
that  courses  and  plans  for  assisting  lower  grade  teachers  to  transfer 
to  service  in  senior  high  school  may  be  adopted  more  frequently. 

Seven  departments  of  education  reported  that  there  has  been  a 
development  in  conversion  measures  since  1953*  The  provinces  concerned 
are:  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec, 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 

Simplification  of  Certification  Requirements 

There  appears  to  be  some  inclination  to  simplify  the  requirements 
for  certification.  More  than  half  of  the  provinces  advised  that  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  less  specificity  in  terms  of  prescribed  courses  and 
exact  hours.  The  implication  is  that  more  flexibility  and  a  broader 
approach  is,  in  some  measure,  being  adopted  as  a  basis  for  granting 
certification. 

The  indications  are  that  teacher-education  institutions  tend  to 
require  specific  courses  before  recommending  certification.  Departments 
of  education,  particularly  when  evaluating  the  credentials  of  extra¬ 
provincial  applicants,  may  not  be  so  prescriptive. 

Officials  in  six  departments  of  education  stated  that  efforts 
have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  simplify  certification 
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requirements  and  to  move  away  in  some  degree  from  specificity.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  development  in  flexibility  has  been  taking  place  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  New  Brunswick 
and  Newfoundland. 

There  are  signs  that  a  movement  is  under  way  to  ease  and  simplify 
the  requirements  made  of  out-of -pro vince  applicants  for  certification. 

The  increasing  mobility  of  the  population  in  Canada  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  growing  interprovincial  migration  of  teachers.  Factors  of  supply 
and  demand  and  differences  in  salary,  tenure  and  pensions  have  contributed 
to  this  migration. 

There  is  not  general  reciprocity  in  teacher  certification,  but 
more  provinces,  it  appears,  are  disposed  to  remove  deterrents  to  move¬ 
ment.  Saskatchewan,  for  example,  no  longer  requires  summer  school  attend¬ 
ance  of  teachers  from  outside  who  hold  adequate  qualifications  for  regular 
certification.  This  is  also  true  for  Ontario.  Alberta  waives  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  prescription  for  teacher  migrants  from  other  provinces  who 
have  certification  based  on  senior  matriculation  and  at  least  one  year 
of  professional  education.  Protestant  Quebec  has  simplified  the  proce¬ 
dures  to  be  completed  by  extra-provincial  applicants* 

At  least  six  provinces  have  introduced,  since  1953 >  measures  or 
procedures  designed  to  encourage  the  migration  of  teachers.  These  prov¬ 
inces  are  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  Quebec  - 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  -  and  Nova  Scotia* 

The  Role  of  the  Universities 


Teacher  education  and  certification  in  Canada  are  becoming  more 
closely  associated  with  universities.  This  is  an  unmistakable  trend  in 
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the  majority  of  provinces.  Certification  schedules  in  all  provinces 
are  related  to  d  egree  credits.  The  delegation  of  more  responsibility 
to  universities  for  teacher  education  is  a  development  which  has  been 
gathering  force  since  the  close  of  the  last  World  War. 

British  Columbia  and  Alberta  have  delegated  responsibility  for 
all  teacher  education  to  their  provincial  universities.  Newfoundland, 
with  a  minor  exception,  has  entrusted  teacher  preparation  to  Manorial 
University.  Protestant  Quebec  educates  its  teachers  in  Macdonald 
College  (affiliated  with  McGill  University)  and  Bishop’s  University. 

In  Saskatchewan  permanent  certificates  are  based  on  university  studies. 
Since  1953  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  have 
brought  their  systems  of  teacher  certification  into  close  relationship 
with  university  courses. 

The  expanding  role  of  universities  in  teacher  education  has 
resulted  in  universities  granting  degree  credits  in  education  to 
matriculants  for  courses  completed  in  department  of  education  training 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  In  response  to  inquiries  sent  to  twenty- 
one  Canadian  universities  offering  degrees  in  education,  all  except 
one  stated  that  arrangements  for  transfer  of  credits  are  in  effect. 

In  most  instances  the  transfer  takes  the  form  of  granting  one  year  of 
advanced  credit  on  an  undergraduate  degree  in  education  for  one  year 
in  a  provincial  teachers  ’  college  or  normal  school.  Seven  departments 
of  education  reported  that,  since  1953 »  an  agreement  has  developed 
whereby  universities  are  giving  recognition  for  teacher  education 
completed  in  provincial  non-university  institutions.  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
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Edward  Island  all  report  this  trend.  In  Alberta,  Protestant  Quebec  and 
Newfoundland,  a  similar  arrangement  originated  earlier. 

Through  this  development,  existing  teachers’  colleges  and  normal 
schools  established  to  provide  basic  preparation  for  teacher  certification 
have,  perhaps,  gained  in  prestige.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  interaction  or  a  two-way  influence  has  been  taking  place  between 
departments  of  education  and  universities  respecting  teacher  education 
and  certification. 

Formulation  of  Standards 

Procedures  and  provisions  for  setting  programs  of  teacher  education 
and  formulating  certification  standards  are,  to  a  greater  extent,  becoming 
cooperative  activities.  This  writer  identified  in  Canada  twelve  formally 
constituted  organizations  having  to  do  with  one  or  more  of  the  following 
functions:  teacher  education,  teacher  certification,  teacher  selection, 
and  evaluation  of  credentials.  These  organizations  were  representative 
in  varying  ways.  Most  commonly  the  representatives  were  from  departments 
of  education,  teacher  education  institutions,  teachers’  associations  and 
school  trustees.  Seven  of  the  twelve  agencies  came  into  being  after 
early  1953. 

Advice  from  officials  in  departments  of  education  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  during  the  last  six  years  professional  associations  have 
been  granted  a  greater  voice  in  the  formulating  and  deriving  of  standards 
for  teacher  certification.  Teachers  in  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan, 

New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  are  being  given  more 
opportunities  for  presenting  their  viewpoints.  Ontario,  Protestant 
Quebec  and  Newfoundland  report  a  slight  movement  toward  increased  consul¬ 
tation  between  governments  and  associations. 
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While  there  can  be  no  question  that  teacher  education  and  certi¬ 
fication  are  still  centralized  functions  under  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments,  the  impression  gained  by  this  study  is  that  cooperation  and 
consultation  in  teacher  education  and  certification  is  growing.  Further, 
it  seems  that  teachers  are  slowly  making  progress  toward  their  goal  of 
participating  substantially  in  the  development  of  standards  of  admission 
to  the  profession. 

Standards  of  Admission  and  Professional  Education 

This  investigator  found  that  a  development  has  come  about  in  the 
raising  of  the  minimum  academic  standards  required  for  admission  to  teacher 
education  programs.  Ten  of  the  departments  of  education  reported  that 
within  the  past  six  years  these  standards  have  been  increased.  Alberta"*" 
instituted  upward  revisions  in  1955  and  1959;  Saskatchewan  in  1956  and 
1958;  and  Ontario  in  1953  and  1956.  In  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  female 
candidates  are  now  required  to  present  Grade  XI  graduation  rather  than 
Grade  IX,  and  in  Protestant  Quebec  a  higher  percentage  on  the  High  School 
Leaving  Certificate  is  necessary.  Beginning  with  September  1959,  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  the  minimum  hurdle  to  clear  for  teacher  training 
became  Grade  XII.  As  one  of  the  prerequisites  for  permanent  certification 
Nova  Scotia  stipulates  Grade  XII.  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  New 
Brunswick  report  some  increase  in  the  minimum  requirements  for  entrance 
to  programs  of  professional  education. 

Effective  for  the  fall,  I960,  Alberta  will  raise  the  minimum 
admission  standards  for  the  one-year  program  (Junior  E)  to  within 
one  subject  of  senior  matriculation. 
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The  gains  in  the  level  and  quality  of  general  education  required 
have  come  gradually  and  most  often  modestly.  In  a  number  of  instances 
the  increases  are  in  the  nature  of  "a  promise  of  things  hoped  for.”  A 
fair  statement  is  that  in  no  province,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Saskatchewan,  is  senior  matriculation  an  established  prerequisite  for 
admission  to  teacher  training.  In  Saskatchewan  a  rather  interesting 
flexibility  in  the  admission  standards  for  Teachers’  College  and  the 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Saskatchewan  makes  it  difficult  to 
compare  the  Saskatchewan  entrance  requirements  to  senior  matriculation 
as  applied  in  other  provinces.  Despite  this  reservation,  Saskatchewan 
can  la y  just  claim  to  having  the  highest  standards  in  Canada  for  mini¬ 
mum  permanent  certification. 

Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  academic  advances  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  Quebec,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Nova  Scotia.  Compared  with 
the  standards  for  admission  which  were  in  effect  in  these  provinces 
prior  to  1953>  the  present  standards  appear  to  be  relatively  substantial. 

In  broad,  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward  raising  the  level  of 
secondary  schooling  required  for  admission  to  teacher  education  programs. 
Provided  that  the  supply  of  elementary  school  teachers  continues  to 
improve,  the  probability  is  for  further  advances. 

There  appears  to  be  no  general  tendency  or  disposition  to  increase 
the  professional  standards  for  minimum  regular  certification.  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Roman  Catholic  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  reported 
increases.  The  other  provinces  advised  that  there  has  been  no  raising 
of  the  requirements  in  education  courses  for  minimum  regular  certificates. 
In  Saskatchewan  regulations  providing  for  a  two-year  program  for  basic 
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permanent  certification  were  introduced  in  October  1953*  The  following 
year  Alberta  dropped  a  similar  two-year  program  and  returned  to  one- 
year  of  preparation  for  the  lowest  grade  of  basic  certificate. 

Emergency  programs  of  teacher  training  usually  curtail  offerings 
in  education  courses.  In  this  way,  in  provinces  such  as  Manitoba  and 
Ontario,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  professional  standards.  Emer¬ 
gency  plans,  however,  are  usually  looked  upon  as  measures  of  expediency 
and  temporary  arrangements  to  be  discontinued  when  circumstances  permit. 
Excepting  emergency  programs  and  the  upgrading  in  Saskatchewan,  there 
appear  to  have  been  few  significant  changes,  since  1953*  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  standards  required  for  minimum  regular  certification. 

Emergency  Measures 

Emergency  certification  of  various  sorts  and  types  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  teaching  profession.  All  provinces  have  been  driven  to 
adopting  these  measures  of  expediency,  although  attempts  at  controlling 
the  conditions  under  which  sub-standard  forms  of  teaching  authority  are 
granted  can  be  seen.  The  dearth  of  published  data  and  lack  of  agreement 
respecting  a  definition  for  emergency  certification  make  analysis  and 
comparison  difficult. 

The  indications  are  that  official  emergency  programs  for  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  may  be  declining.  Both  Alberta  and  Manitoba  have 
announced  the  end  of  their  plans  in  this  field.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  emergency  programs  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Since  1955  four  provinces  have  introduced  short  courses  for 
intending  teachers  of  secondary  school. 
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Revisions  in  Certification  Schedules 

Revisions  minor  and  major  have  been  made,  since  early  1953,  in 
teacher  certification  regulations  and  schedules  in  all  provinces.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  flux  in  education  is  discernible  in  these  modifications. 
Within  the  space  of  six  years  new  schedules  have  been  introduced  by 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

From  time  to  time  teachers'  associations  and  organizations  such 
as  the  Western  Canada  Regional  Conference  on  Teacher  Education  have 
urged  that  there  be  a  reduction,  simplification  and  greater  uniformity 
in  the  numbers  and  names  of  certificates  issued  to  Canadian  teachers. 
Appendix  G  shows  that  the  total  number  of  general  or  basic  certificates 
issued  has  remained  about  constant.  There  has  been  no  significant 
decrease  in  the  numbers,  nor  standardization  in  nomenclature. 

Reductions  in  certain  provinces  have  been  offset  by  increases 
in  others.  At  present  there  are  some  80  varieties  of  basic  teaching 
certificates  issued.  In  addition,  as  estimated  in  Appendix  I,  about 
168  different  special  certificates  are  dispensed  under  current  regu¬ 
lations.  The  multiplication  of  certificate  categories  goes  on  apace, 

2 

as  was  observed  in  a  study  completed  ten  years  ago.‘~  This  process  of 
proliferation  makes  for  an  increasingly  complex  state. 

Although  there  appeared  to  be  no  fewer  separate-name  basic  certi¬ 
ficates,  this  study  found  that  in  a  number  of  the  provinces  there  is  a 
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movement  toward  reducing  the  categories  of  special  certification.  Most 
significant  is  the  decision  of  British  Columbia  to  discontinue  some 
twenty-eight  special  certificates,  but  to  retain  and  expand  special 
training  provisions  in  the  form  of  majors  and  minors  offered  by  the 
College  of  Education,  University  of  British  Columbia.  In  Alberta  the 
prescriptions  for  special  certification  in  Art,  Dramatics,  Music  and 
Business  Education  have  been  relaxed.  Saskatchewan  views  special  certi¬ 
fication  as  an  emergency  measure  to  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  may  be. 
Ontario  has  cut  the  numbers  of  special  certificates  to  about  half  by 
issuing  only  permanent  certification  in  most  special  subject  fields. 
Until  recently  Ontario  issued  more  than  one  hundred  special  certifi¬ 
cates  as  compared  with  approximately  fifty-four  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  object  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  cross-Canada  survey  of 
policies  and  procedures  in  teacher  certification*  Its  purpose  was  to 
bring  together  in  one  report  information  about  teacher  qualifications 
in  the  ten  provinces.  The  study  dealt  primarily  with  standards  of 
licensure  current  for  1958-59*  In  addition,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
identify  changes  and  developments  in  certification  practices  during  the 
period  1953-59* 

This  investigation  was  based  largely  on  data  collected  from  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  certification  of  teachers  and  related  publications 
of  the  departments  of  education.  Verification  and  supplementary  data 
were  obtained  by  means  of  correspondence  and  questionnaires  sent  to  pro¬ 
vincial  certification  officers.  Pertinent  information  was  also  secured 
from  professional  associations  of  teachers  and  teacher-education  insti¬ 
tutions.  Throughout  the  investigation  the  treatment  of  the  data  was 
mainly  descriptive. 

Certain  limitations  are  inherent  in  this  report: 

1.  Changes  in  certification  regulations  are  frequent;  no 
report  can  be  completely  accurate  for  very  long. 

2.  Misinterpretation  of  some  of  the  minutiae  of  licensing 
regulations  is  always  a  possibility. 

3.  No  single  investigator,  subject  to  limitations  of  time 
and  personal  resources,  is  likely  to  complete  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  teacher  certification  in  Canada. 
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I.  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Snbodied  in  the  main  sections  of  this  report,  beginning  with 
Chapter  III  and  particularly  in  Chapter  XI,  the  investigator  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  draw  some  conclusions  based  on  an  examination  of  the  data. 

To  repeat  the  conclusions  in  detail  would  serve  little  purpose. 

It  appears  to  this  writer  that  the  findings  of  the  survey 
touch  on  three  main  points: 

1.  Although  the  provincial  authorities  retain  control  over 
teacher  certification,  there  are  signs  that  professional 
standards  are  being  derived  more  frequently  through  pro¬ 
cesses  of  consultation  and  cooperation.  It  is  difficult 
to  assess  the  full  significance  of  the  increasing  number 
of  advisory  organizations,  the  growing  activities  of 
teachers ’  associations  and  the  greater  responsibilities 
of  universities  in  teacher  education  and  certification. 

Viewed  broadly,  however,  there  seems  to  be  some  devel¬ 
opment  in  decentralization, 

2.  Under  the  current  provincial  certification  schedules 
the  functions  of  licensure  are  various.  It  appears 
that  certification  may  be  serving  too  many  functions; 
some  of  the  uses  may  be  extraneous  to  its  primary  pur¬ 
poses  of  regulating  and  improving  professional  standards. 

3.  The  teaching  profession  in  Canada  is  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  multiplicity  and  diversity  in  certification. 
Substantial  similarities  and  agreements  do  exist,  but 
there  are  also  notable  differences  as  between  provinces  in 
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the  requirements  and  practices  for  general,  special, 
and  emergency  certification.  Differentiation  may  be 
seen  in:  (l)  admission  standards;  (2)  levels  of  prepa¬ 
ration;  (3)  systems  of  nomenclature;  (4)  duration  of 
validity;  and  15)  authorization  of  teaching  assignments. 

Even  within  one  province  a  given  certificate  may  represent 
varying  amounts  of  teacher  education.  Proliferation  in 
teaching  certificates  causes  confusion — particularly 
for  teachers  transferring  from  one  province  to  another. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey  this  investigator  reached  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  conclusions: 

1.  From  a  national  point  of  view  there  is  not  agreement 
respecting  the  concept  of  a  qualified  teacher.  The 
definitions  of  a  certified  teacher  are  subject  to 
variations.  It  is  probable  that  the  public  tends  to 
think  of  teaching  as  a  unitary  profession.  The  hier¬ 
archy  based  on  numerous  licensure  standards  is  almost 
certainly  not  well  known. 

2.  From  a  national  perspective,  the  exercise  of  provincial 
autonomy  and  the  stress  of  a  chronic  teacher  shortage 
have  resulted  in  a  complex  and  well-nigh  chaotic  state 
in  teacher  certification. 

3.  During  1953-59  the  provincial  authorities  made  few 
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announcements  which  would  indicate  long-range  planning  for 
the  improvement  of  standards  of  certification.  Revisions 
in  schedules  of  licensure  were  numerous.  Despite  the  many 
changes,  progress  towards  higher  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  was  slow.  Apparently,  the  majority  of  provincial 
governments  were  reluctant  to  set  objectives  for  more  than 
a  short  period  ahead.  The  scarcity  of  teachers,  no  doubt, 
discouraged  declarations  of  programs  for  progressive 
improvement . 

To  secure  personnel  for  teaching  positions  during  a  long- 
sustained  teacher  shortage  has  been  no  minor  accomplishment. 
Improvisation  to  cope  with  immediate  and  near  necessity  has 
been  effective.  Success  in  advance  planning  and  goal-setting 
has  been  less  impressive. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  report  a  number  of  questions 
about  teacher  certification  were  raised.  In  some  instances  suggested 
answers  were  given;  in  others  not  even  tentative  solutions  were  offered. 
Reforms  in  standards  of  qualification  for  teachers  involve  complex  issues 
and  processes.  Improvements  are  not  to  be  expected  overnight. 

To  this  writer  it  seems  that  at  least  two  major  problems  require 
attention:  First,  the  essential  functions  and  uses  of  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  need  careful  examination  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  certifi¬ 
cation  schedules  on  fundamental  principles.  Second,  the  numbers  and 
types  of  teaching  qualifications  need  to  be  reduced  and  simplified. 

Education  in  Canada  is  primarily  a  provincial  function.  Provin- 
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cial  authorities,  being  legally  responsible,  must  retain  ultimate  control 
of  a  public  service  so  vitally  important  as  teaching*  while  recognizing 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  each  province  for  determining  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  licensure,  this  investigator  inclines  to  the  view  that  teacher 
certification  policies  and  procedures  are  most  likely  to  be  effective  when 
they  are  developed  by  a  partnership  comprised  of  the  province,  the  teachers’ 
association,  the  preparatory  institutions,  the  local  education  authorities 
and  the  public*  Each  has  a  role  and  a  contribution  to  make  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  or  uses  of  certification* 

On  the  assumption  that  the  certification  of  teachers  should  be 
organized  cooperatively,  with  provincial  authorities  in  a  position  of 
leadership  and  final  responsibility,  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

1.  The  certification  program  in  each  province  should  be  based 
on  cooperative  study  and  planning.  Provincial  authorities 
should  give  leadership  and  opportunities  to  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional  representatives  to  participate  in  the  establishment 
of  the  program. 

2*  Simplified  and  minimum  standards  of  licensure  should  be 
established  in  each  province*  Within  the  limits  of  the 
requirements  local  education  authorities  should  be  given 
freedom  in  the  selection,  employment  and  assignment  of 
teaching  personnel* 

3*  Each  province  should  seek  opportunities  to  consult  and 
collaborate  with  other  provinces  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  problems,  determining  objectives  and  establish¬ 
ing  more  uniform  standards  of  certification* 
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4*  Each  province  should  develop  certification  regulations 
which  do  not  discriminate  against  teachers  transferring 
from  other  provinces. 

5.  Provisions  for  a  continuing  study  of  teacher  certification 
should  be  made  at  both  provincial  and  national  levels. 
Certification  authorities  should  adopt  and  declare  time 
schedules  for  the  implementation  of  necessary  changes 
and  objectives. 
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APPENDIX  A.  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 
ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

I.  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Organization:  Joint  Board  of  the  College  of  Education 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization,  chaired 
by  the  Dean  of  Administration,  University  of  British  Columbia 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 


Department  of  Education  A 
Teachers’  Federation  2 
Teacher  Educators  2 
School  Trustees  1 
Other  University  Staff  _ 3 

Total  12 


Functions:  Advisory  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Senate,  the  President 
of  the  University  and  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  respect  of: 

1.  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Education 
2*  appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  College 
3.  budgetary  provisions  for  the  College 
4*  capital  expenditures  for  the  College 

Note:  There  are  no  provisions  by  regulation  or  statute  for  a  represent¬ 
ative  organization  on  teacher  certification.  When  major  changes  in 
certification  are  being  proposed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
(Cabinet),  these  are  usually  discussed  with  the  British  Columbia 
Teachers’  Federation  and  the  College  of  Education. 

Sources:  (l)  British  Columbia  University  Act  Amendment  Act,  1955. 

Sec.  89A. 

(2)  Personal  letter  from  H.  M.  Evans,  Registrar,  Department 
of  Education,  dated  January  28,  1959* 
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(Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 
ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

II.  ALBERTA 


Organization:  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

Des c ript ion :  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization,  chaired 
by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 


Department  of  Education  5 
Teachers’  Association  3 
Teacher  Educators  3 
School  Trustees  3 
Other  University  Staff  _ 2 

Total  16 


Functions:  (l)  Advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  respect  of: 

(a)  programs  of  teacher  education 

(b)  the  detailed  instructional  programs  including 
the  subject  matter  of  all  courses  of  teacher 
education 

(c)  recommendations  to  the  Faculty  of  Education 
Council  and  recommendations  received  from  the 
Council 

(d)  the  types  of  certification  for  Alberta  teachers 
and  the  requirements  for  each  type  of  certifi¬ 
cate 

(e)  the  qualifications  and  standing  to  be  required 
of  applicant  teachers  from  outside 

(f)  matters  relating  to  professional  education,  or 
touching  the  prestige  and  welfare  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession 

(2)  Advisory  to  the  President  of  the  University  in  respect 

of: 

(a)  the  expenditures  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 
for  salaries,  plant  operation  and  equipment 

(b)  the  staffing  of  the  Faculty  of  Education 

Sources:  (l)  Regulations  Governing  the  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and 

Certification,  0.  C.  893/57* 

(2)  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification. 
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APPENDIX  A*  (Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 

ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

III.  SASKATCHEWAN 


1.  Organization:  Advisory  Council  to  Teachers*  College 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Training 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 


Department  of  Education  3 

Teachers*  Federation  1 

Teacher  Educators  3 

School  Trustees  1 

Other  4* 


Total  12 


w 

"Other**  includes  2  school  superintendents,  1  Director  of  Summer 
School,  and  1  representative  from  Home  and  School  Association 

Functions :  Advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  respect  of: 

(a)  selection  of  students 

(b)  curriculum  for  teachers*  colleges 

(c)  standards  of  admission  and  graduation 

(d)  public  relations 

(e)  facilities  for  teacher  training 

(f)  general  policy  for  teacher  training 

(g)  teacher  supply 

2.  Organization:  Advisory  Council  to  College  of  Education 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Training 

Composition :  (representation  and  membership) 

Department  of  Education  2 

Teachers  *  Federation  1 

Teacher  Educators  1 

Other  2 

Total  6 

**»»0ther**  includes  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean 
of  Arts  and  Science 
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APPENDIX  A.  (Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 

ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

III.  SASKATCHEWAN  (Continued) 


Functions :  Advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  to  the  President 
of  the  University  in  respect  of: 

(a)  admission  standards 

(b)  curriculum  of  College 

(c)  general  regulations  and  matters  pertaining  to  teacher 
education 

3.  Organization:  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Certification  of  Teachers 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  Teacher  Training 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 


Department  of  Education  3 

Teachers 1  Federation  1 

Teacher  Educators  2 

School  Trustees  1 

Other  1*** 


Total  8 


'  "Other”  means  1  superintendent  of  schools 

Functions:  Advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  respect  of  all 
matters  affecting  the  certification  of  teachers 

Source:  Data  supplied  by  J.  W.  Tait,  Director  of  Teacher  Training, 
Department  of  Education,  January  9,  1959* 
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(Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 
ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

IV.  MANITOBA 


General  Notes:  A  Teacher  Certification  Committee  comprised  of  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Manitoba  Teachers1  Society,  three  appointed  by 
the  Manitoba  School  Trustees,  and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Education  was  established  in  1956.  The  Committee  was  intended  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  respect  to  standards  of  admission 
to  Teachers T  College  and  standards  of  certification.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  this  body  is  not  functioning  actively. 

Sources :  Information  supplied  by  Office  of  Registrar,  Department  of 
Education,  and  Manitoba  Teachers’  Society,  January,  1959* 


V.  ONTARIO 


General  Notes:  There  are  no  statutory  provisions  in  Ontario  for  the 

co-operative  derivation  of  teacher  certification  requirements.  No 
legally  constituted  organization  affords  groups  outside  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Provision  is  made, 
however,  for  the  appointment  of  representatives  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation  to  Committees  of  Selection  which  interview 
candidates  for  admission  to  Teachers’  Colleges  and  to  the  College  of 
Education.  These  Selection  Committees  do  not  have  power  to  refuse 
entrance  to  teacher  training  programs. 

Sources:  Information  supplied  by  Office  of  Registrar,  Department  of 
Education,  and  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation,  January,  1959« 
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(Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 
ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

VI.  QUEBEC  (ROMAN  CATHOLIC) 


General  Notes:  The  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education,  a 

statutory  body  comprised  of  equal  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
and  Catholic  laymen  under  the  presidency  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor- in-Council  respecting 
teacher  education  and  certification.  The  government  reserves  the 
right  to  appoint  the  lay  members.  No  legal  provision  is  made  for 
enabling  teachers  to  participate  directly  in  the  formulation  of  certi¬ 
fication  standards. 

Sources :  (l)  Information  supplied  by  La  Corporation  generate  des 

Instituteurs  and  Institut rices,  January,  1959* 

(2)  G.  Eknmett  Carter,  The  Catholic  Public  Schools  of  Quebec, 
pp.  23-29. 


VII.  QUEBEC  (PROTESTANT) 


Organization:  The  Central  Board  of  Examiners 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization  which 
elects  its  own  Chairman 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 


Department  of  Education  2 

Teachers1  Association  1 

Teacher  Educators  2 

Other 

Total  10 


'‘""Other”  includes  members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor- in- 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Protestant  Committee 

Functions:  Executive  aim  of  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Education 

Note:  The  Protestant  Committee,  an  organization  numbering  some  thirty 
members,  including  clerics  and  laymen,  makes  recommendations  which 
become  regulations  when  approved  by  the  Lieut enant-Gove raor-in- 
Council. 


Sources:  The  Education  Act  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Secs.  21-34. 
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APPENDIX  A.  (Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 

ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

VIII.  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


General  Notes:  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  clear-cut  statutory  provi¬ 
sion  giving  groups  outside  the  Department  of  Education  representation 
in  the  planning  of  teacher  education  and  certification  standards.  An 
Evaluating  Committee  does  assess  courses  which  may  be  accepted  for 
credit  toward  licenses  and  certificates  for  teachers.  The  Evaluating 
Committee  consists  of  six  or  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  which  include  Department  of  Education  officials,  two  from 
the  staff  of  Teachers1  College  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Teachers1  Association. 

Note:  According  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 

Board  of  Education,  which  is  composed  of  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council,  the  President  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  and  a  representative  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Teachers1  Association,  has  the  authority  to  prescribe  requirements 
for  certification,  issue  certificates,  revoke  certificates  and  estab¬ 
lish  teacher  training  institutions. 

Sources:  Information  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Department 
of  Education,  and  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers’  Association,  January, 

1959. 


IX.  NOVA  SCOTIA 


1.  Organization:  Council  on  Teacher  Education  (established  1954) 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization, 
chaired  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 


Department  of  Education  5 
Teachers’  Union  5 
Teacher  Educators  6 
School  Trustees  _ 2 

Total  19 


Functions :  Advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Presidents 
of  the  Universities  in  respect  of: 

(a)  the  curricula  for  teacher  education  programs  offered  in  the 
universities  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  College 

(b)  problems  concerning  teacher  education 
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APPENDIX  A.  (Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 

ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

IX.  NOVA  SCOTIA  (Continued) 


2.  Organization :  Advisory  Board  on  Teacher  Certification  (established 
1956)" 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization, 
chairmanship  unknown 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 


Department  of  Education  2 

Teachers1  Union  2 

Teacher  Educators  1 

Total  5 


Functions:  Advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  respect  of  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  licenses  and  certificates  for  teachers.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  credentials  and  recommendations  regarding  licenses  and 
certificates  to  be  issued  to  applicants.  The  Advisory  Board  does 
not  make  regulations  governing  certification. 

Sources :  Information  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Teachers’  Union. 


X.  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


Organization:  Board  of  Teacher  Education  and  Standards 

Description:  A  legally  constituted  and  continuing  organization,  chaired 
by  the  Minister  of  Education 

Composition:  (representation  and  membership) 

Department  of  Education  3 

Teachers’  Federation  3 

Teacher  Educators  1(, 

Other  2“ 

Total  9 

Mother”  includes  registrars  of  two  teacher- training  institutions 
Functions :  Advisory  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  respect  of: 

(a)  the  broad  outline  of  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers 

(b)  standards  for  each  grade  of  license  lor  teachers 

(c)  applications  for  licenses  from  teachers  outside  the  province 

Sources :  Data  supplied  by  M.  MacKenzie,  Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of 


Education,  January  7,  1959* 
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APPENDIX  A.  (Continued)  DEVELOPING  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS, 

ORGANIZATIONS  CONCERNED  WITH  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

XI.  NEWFOUNDLAND 


General  Notes:  The  denominational  character  of  the  public  school  system 
in  Newfoundland  is  reflected  in  certain  aspects  of  teacher  education 
and  certification.  Under  The  Education  (Teacher  Training)  Act,  1952. 
as  amended,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  Church,  Salvation 
Army,  and  Pentecostal  denominations  each  has  a  Board  of  Examiners 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting,  training  and  certifying 
teachers. 

In  practice  the  preparing  of  teachers  has  been  delegated  to 
Memorial  University  (with  the  exception  of  the  teaching  orders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  denomination  whose  teacher  training,  when  approved  by 
the  Council  on  Education,  is  carried  out  in  novitiates  of  their 
respective  congregations). 

The  certification  of  teachers  is  governed  by  regulations  approved 
by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  and  is  common  to  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  various  Boards  of  Examiners  may,  however,  require  addi¬ 
tional  qualifications.  The  Boards  also  have  power  to  employ  uncertified 
teachers  in  situations  of  emergency. 

There  is  no  statutory  provision  for  setting  up  an  organization 
affording  groups  outside  the  Department  of  Education  a  voice  in  the 
fomulation  of  standards  of  teacher  education  and  certification.  A 
Liaison  Committee  of  the  Newfoundland  Teachers’  Association  does  meet 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  nevertheless,  and  discusses  matters 
pertaining  to  teacher  training  and  licensing.  The  N.T.A.  is  also 
represented  on  a  Special  Grading  Board  which  could  make  recommendations 
regarding  problem  cases  in  grading  certificates  to  the  Council  of 
Education. 

The  Newfoundland  Teachers’  Association  is  not  represented  on  the 
five  Boards  of  Examiners. 

Sources:  (l)  The  Education  (Teacher  Training)  Act.  1952.  Chap.  102, 

R.S.N.  1952,  as  amended  1955,  1957,  1956. 

(2)  Personal  letter  from  G.  A.  Frecker,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Education,  dated  January  28,  1959* 

(3)  Personal  letter  from  A.  Bishop,  Secretary,  Newfoundland 
Teachers’  Association,  dated  December  29,  1956. 
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APPENDIX  B.  (Continued)  MEMBERSHIP  OF  PROVINCIAL  TEACHERS1  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  CANADA' 
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APPENDIX  C.  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


SUMMARY  OF  DATA  RELATING  TO  PARTICIPATION  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  SETTING 
OF  STANDARDS  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION  AND  POLICIES  OF 
ASSOCIATIONS  RESPECTING  CERTAIN  CERTIFICATION  QUESTIONS 

At  the  end  of  1958,  the  following  questions  were  directed  to  the 
eleven  chief  executive  officers  of  provincial  teachers'  associations 
across  Canada: 

1.  Are  there  any  provisions,  under  statute  or  regulations,  which 
afford  representatives  of  your  association  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  setting  of  standards  for  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  and  certification? 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  does  your  association  have  an 
influence  on  questions  and  matters  pertaining  to  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  and  certification  in  your  province? 

3.  Is  your  association  represented  on  any  organization  or  body 
having  to  do  with  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
fication  to  teachers? 

4*  Does  your  association  have  any  means  or  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation  for  recommending  the  suspension,  revocation  or  can¬ 
cellation  of  teachers'  certificates? 

5.  Does  your  association  subscribe  to  the  view  that  general 
teacher  education  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  special  certi¬ 
fication?  (i*e*  that  limited  or  restricted  certificates 
should  not  be  issued?) 

6.  As  a  matter  of  general  policy  what  is  the  stand  of  your 
association  with  respect  to  the  question  of  interprovincial 
reciprocity  and  standardization  in  teacher  education  and 
certification? 

Replies  to  the  above-listed  inquiries  were  received  from  each 
provincial  association  and  summarized  as  follows: 

I*  British  Columbia  Teachers* 1 2 3 * 5 6  Federation 

1*  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

Two  representatives  on  the  Joint  Board  of  the  College  of 
Education,  university  of  British  Columbia,  a  body  advisory 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  re  training  of  teachers*  Teachers  participate  in 
general  and  detailed  planning  of  programs  of  teacher  education. 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIuNAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


2*  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

B.C.T.F.  has  an  active  Teacher  Education  Committee  which 
makes  recommendations  to  the  College  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Education. 

3*  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent 
certificates: 

No  provisions  for  representation.  B.C.T.F.  has  requested 
that  committee  on  permanent  certification  be  established 
and  that  the  B.C.T.F.  have  membership  on  the  committee. 

4.  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of 
certificates: 

Under  B.C.  Public  Schools  Act  the  B.C.T.F.  may  expel  or 
suspend  a  member,  subject  to  appeal  to  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  Suspension  or  expulsion  means  forfeiture  of 
right  to  teach. 

5«  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

General  teacher  education  should  be  a  prerequisite  to 
special  certification. 

6.  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in 
certification: 

Federation  favors  interprovincial  reciprocity  in  teacher 
education  and  certification.  No  stand  is  taken  on 
standardization. 

II.  Alberta  Teachers1  Association 

1.  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

Three  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification,  an  organization  which  makes  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Minister  of  Education  on  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  teacher  education  and  certification.  The 
A.T.A.  also  has  one  representative  on  Faculty  of  Education 
Council,  University  of  Alberta. 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


2.  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certifications 

Representative  on  the  Alberta  Advisory  Council  of  Research 
and  the  Faculty  of  Education  Committee  on  Educational  Re¬ 
search.  Annual  submissions  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  Executive  Council  (Cabinet).  Briefs  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education. 

3.  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent 
certificates: 

Similar  to  B.C.T.F.  Some  influence  through  regulations 
recommended  to  the  Minister  by  the  Board  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Certification. 

4.  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of 
certificates: 

Under  Teaching  Profession  Act,  the  A.T.A.  may  discipline 
members  and  advise  Minister  of  Education  to  suspend  or 
cancel  teaching  certificates.  Provision  is  made  for  an 
appeal  on  part  of  the  disciplined  member. 

5*  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

Basic  certification  should  precede  special  certification, 

6.  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication; 

Approves  of  interprovincial  reciprocity  on  an  equivalency 
principle  and  a  more  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  in 
certification  (Policy  Resolution  No.  17*06) 

III.  Saskatchewan  Teachers  *  Federation 


1.  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

Representatives  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Certifi¬ 
cation  of  Teachers,  the  Advisory  Council  to  Teachers1 
College  and  the  Advisory  Council  to  College  of  Education. 
Participates  in  the  formulation  of  programs  of  teacher 
education  and  certification. 

2.  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

S.T.F.  maintains  standing-committee  on  professional  stand¬ 
ards  and  a  sub-committee  on  certification* 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


3*  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent 
certificates: 

No  direct  control.  Some  influence  through  regulations 
recommended  by  the  provincial  Committee  on  Certification. 

4.  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of 
certificates: 

The  Professional  Act  provides  the  S.T.F.  with  disciplinary 
powers.  The  S.T.F.  can  recommend  suspension  or  cancella¬ 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

5*  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

General  teacher  education  should  be  a  prerequisite  to 
special  certification. 

6.  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

S.T.F.  advocates  reciprocity,  but  thinks  recognition  should 
start  at  a  high  level  (i.e.  for  persons  with  full  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation).  Standardization  is  not  of  major 
concern  provided  a  university  degree  is  accepted  as  a 
desirable  standard  (i.e.,  degree  conferred  by  western  uni¬ 
versity). 

IV.  Manitoba  Teachers1  Society 

1.  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

Three  representatives  on  Teacher  Certification  Committee, 
an  organization  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  respecting 
standards  of  admission  to  Teachers'  College  and  standards 
of  certification.  There  is  no  participation  in  planning 
programs  of  training.  The  Committee  is  inactive. 

20  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

Resolutions  of  Annual  General  Meeting  presented  to  the 
Minister.  Representations  to  Home  and  School  Association, 
the  Canadian  Conference  on  Education  and  publication  of 
articles  in  Manitoba  Teacher. 

3.  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
ficates: 

No  voice  in  issuing  of  interim  or  permanent  certificates  to 
individual  applicants. 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


4*  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of 
certificates: 

Manitoba  School  Act  gives  M.T.S.  power  to  investigate 
complaints  regarding  professional  misconduct  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Minister  of  Education#  The  Society 
has  two  representatives  on  a  Discipline  Committee  which 
reviews  suspensions  of  certificates  by  school  inspectors 
and  hears  applications  for  reinstatement. 

5.  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

Basic  general  training  should  be  required  before  special 
certification  is  granted. 

6#  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

Society  supports  the  view  that  a  high  degree  of  reciprocity 
and  standardization  is  desirable,  particularly  at  degree 
level. 

V.  Ontario  Teachers  *  Federation 


1.  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

No  formal  representation  on  bodies  setting  standards  of 
teacher  education  and  certification.  O.T.F.  has  at  least 
one  member  on  each  of  the  Selection  Committees,  which 
interview  prospective  candidates  for  admission  to  Teachers' 
Colleges  and  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.  These 
representatives  of  O.T.F.  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

2*  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

O.T.F.  committees  prepare  submissions  and  recommendations 
to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

3.  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
ficates: 

No  formal  representation. 

Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of  certi¬ 
ficates: 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


On  advice  of  its  Relations  and  Discipline  Committee,  the 
Federation  may  recommend  to  the  Minister  of  Education  the 
suspension  or  cancellation  of  a  certificate*  Recommend¬ 
ation  is  usually  accepted. 

5«  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

General  teacher  education  should  generally  precede  special 
certification. 

6*  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

Interprovincial  reciprocity  is  favored,  provided  that 
academic  and  professional  qualifications  are  equivalent. 
Ontario  is  thought  to  have  an  11  open  door'1.  The  Federation 
is  opposed  to  standardization  in  teacher  education  and  certi¬ 
fication. 

VI.  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Quebec 

10  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

No  provisions  by  statute  or  regulation.  School  Law  gives 
the  Association,  however,  one  associate  member  with  voting 
power,  on  the  Protestant  Committee.  The  latter  body  makes 
recommendations  re  teacher  education  and  certification  to 
the  Council  of  Education. 

2.  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

The  Association  makes  representations  regarding  curriculum 
and  teacher  education  etc.  to  the  Protestant  Committee. 

3.  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
ficates  : 

One  representative  on  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  which  is 
the  certificating  authority.  This  Board  appears  to  be 
primarily  concerned  with  applying  regulations. 

4*  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of  certi¬ 
ficates: 

The  Executive  of  the  Association,  after  a  hearing  before  the 
Discipline  Committee,  may  recommend  to  the  Protestant 
Committee  that  a  certificate  be  revoked. 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


5*  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

wo  official  policy  on  this  question 

6<>  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

No  stated  policy,  P,A,P,T.  supports  Canadian  College  of 
Teachers  and  hopes  the  departments  of  education  will 
recognize  membership  in  the  College  on  an  equivalency 
basis, 

VII,  La  Corporation  generale  des  Instituteurs  et  Inst itut rices 

catholioues 

1,  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

No  statute  or  regulation  makes  provision  for  the  C.I.C,  to 
take  part  in  the  setting  of  standards  for  teacher  education 
or  certification.  No  participation  in  planning  programs  of 
training, 

2.  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

Corporation  can  make  representations  to  the  Catholic 
Committee, 

3*  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
ficates: 

No  representation, 

4,  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of  certi¬ 
ficates  : 

The  Corporation  has  a  Disciplinary  Committee  and  for  serious 
misbehavior  the  Corporation  could  recommend  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  (Catholic  Committee)  that  a  certi¬ 
ficate  be  suspended  or  revoked, 

5,  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite  to 
special  certification: 

Regular  certification  based  on  "general  culture  and  peda¬ 
gogical  training"  should  precede  special  certification, 

6,  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

No  official  policy.  The  question  of  interprovincial  reci¬ 
procity  and  standardization  has  not  been  studied. 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
VIII*  New  Brunswick  Teachers*  Association 


1*  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

No  provisions  by  statute  or  regulation  permitting  N.B*T.A* 
to  assist  in  formulation  of  standards,  programs,  or  certi¬ 
fication  for  teachers* 

2*  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

Free  to  discuss  problems  with  Minister  of  Education.  One 
representative  on  Board  of  Education  and  one  on  Evaluating 
Committee  for  teachers'  certificates.  No  representation 
in  initial  certification  of  teachers* 

3.  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent 
certificates: 

No  representation. 

4*  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of 
certificates: 

No  provisions. 

5*  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

N,B.T.A*  gives  qualified  approval  to  the  concept  of  general 
certification  before  special  certification. 

6*  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

No  official  policy  formulated. 

IX*  Prince  Edward  Island  Teachers'  Federation 

1.  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

Representation  on  an  advisory  organization  having  to  do 
with  teacher  education  and  certification. 

2*  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

No  participation  in  general  or  detailed  planning  of  programs 
of  teacher  education* 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


3*  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
ficates: 

Yes  (unspecified)* 

4t  Ee commendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of 
certificates: 

No  provisions. 

5»  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite  to 
special  certification: 

General  training  should  precede  special  certification. 

6.  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

Approve  of  a  greater  degree  of  interprovincial  reciprocity 
and  standardization  in  teacher  education  and  certification. 

X.  Nova  Scotia  Teachers1  Union 

1.  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

Five  members  on  the  Council  on  Teacher  Education  established 
in  1954  to  give  advice  to  the  Department  of  Education,  also 
representation  on  the  Advisory  Board  on  Teacher  Certification 
instituted  in  1956  to  advise  the  Minister  on  problems 
respecting  licenses  and  certificates. 

20  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

Yes  (no  details  given). 

3.  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
ficates: 

Some  influence  through  Advisory  board. 

4*  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of 
certificates: 

N.S.T.Uo  can  request  Department  to  suspend  certificate,  but 
this  is  not  a  legal  right. 
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APPENDIX  C.  (Continued)  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 


5*  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite 
to  special  certification: 

Every  teacher  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  training 
beyond  Grade  XII0 

6.  Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

No  set  policy* 

XI.  Newfoundland  Teachers*  Association 

1.  Legal  provisions  for  participating  in  setting  standards: 

No  statutory  provisions  for  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  standards* 

2.  Influence  on  teacher  education  and  certification: 

Liaison  Committee  of  N.T.a.  meets  with  Department  of  education. 
Represented  on  special  grading  board  which  could  decide  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  grades  of  teaching  authority* 

3.  Participation  in  the  granting  of  interim  or  permanent  certi¬ 
ficates: 

N*T.A*  is  not  represented  on  the  denominational  grading 
boards. 

4.  Recommendations  regarding  suspension  or  cancellation  of  certi¬ 
ficates: 

No  provisions. 

5.  Policy  concerning  general  certification  as  a  prerequisite  to 
special  certification: 

General  teacher  education  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  special 
certification* 

Policy  respecting  reciprocity  and  standardization  in  certi¬ 
fication: 

Interprovincial  reciprocity  and  standardization  are  desirable, 
but  difficult  to  achieve. 
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APPENDIX  D.  SOME  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS 

AS  REPORTED  BY 

TEN  PROVINCIAL  CERTIFICATION  AUTHORITIES,  1959a 
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APPENDIX  E.  APPROVED  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CANADA 
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*  Training  Institution  for  Roman  Catholic  brothers  only. 

Training  Institution  for  Roman  Catholic  sisters  only. 

•u  Figure  for  students  graduating  from  B.Ed.  programs.  Does  not  include  an  undetermined  number  of 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  graduates  who  secure  letters  of  standing. 
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institution  during  1957-58* 

Sources :  (l)  Data  and  information  supplied  by  officials  in  ten  provincial  departments  of  education 

teacher  educators  in  twenty-one  universities,  January,  1959* 

(2)  National  Conference  of  Canadian  Universities,  Canadian  Universities  and  Colleges,  1958 
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versity  courses,  namely:  Education  I  (Principles 

of  Education)  and  Education  2  (History  of  Education) 
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Province 

June  1953 

No.  Interim  No.  Perm. 
Certs.  Certs. 

Total 

Certs. 

March  1959 

No.  Interim  No.  Perm. 
Certs.  Certs. 

Total 

Certs. 

B.C. 

3 

6 

9 

6 

5 

11 

Alta. 

4 

3 

7 

4 

4 

8 

Sask. 

6 

6 

12 

1 

2 

3 

Man. 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

8 

Ont. 

4 

4 

8 

6 

6 

12 

Que. (Prot. ) 

4 

6 

10 

3 

3 

6 

Que.  (R.C.) 

- 

6 

6 

- 

4 

4 

N.B. 

3 

3 

6 

1 

6 

7 

N.S. 

4 

5 

9 

3 

7 

10 

P.E.I. 

- 

3 

3 

2 

6 

8 

Nf  Id  • 

3 

4 

7 

1 

4 

5 

Totals 

35 

50 

S5 

31 

51 

82 

Notes :  (l)  For  purposes  of  the  above  tabulation,  interim  and  permanent 

certificates  of  the  same  general  class  are  counted  separately. 


(2)  In  some  instances  an  interim  certificate  has  no  counterpart 
as  a  permanent  certificate  and  vice  versa. 

(3)  The  data  include  a  few  special  certificates  which  are  defined 
as  basic  certificates  by  the  issuing  authorities. 


Sources:  (l)  Canadian  Education  Association,  Requirements  for  Teaching 

Certificates  in  Canada,  1953*  1959* 


(2)  Harry  M.  Evans,  '‘Recent  Revisions  in  Teacher  Certification." 

(3)  Publications  and  information  supplied  by  department  of 
education  officials* 
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Sources:  (l)  British  Columbia  Department  of  Education,  Certification  of  Teachers,  Sec.  II,  1956,  pp#  26-37* 

(2)  Personal  letters  from  H.  M.  Evans,  Registrar,  Department  of  Education,  April  30,  1956,  and 
January  28,  1959* 

(3)  Canadian  Education  Association  Chart,  Requirements  for  Teaching  Certificates  in  Canada.  March, 
1959. 
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APPENDIX  I.  NUMBER  0?  GLASSES  OF  SEPARATE-NAME  SPECIAL 
TEACHING  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  dY  PROVINCIAL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION,  1959 


Province 

Approximate  No.  Classes 
Special  Certificates 
(Incl.  Interim  &  Permanent) 

British  Columbia 

— 

Alberta 

30 

Saskatchewan 

15  (estimate) 

Manitoba 

16 

Ontario 

54 

Quebec  (Prot.) 

9 

Quebec  (R.C.) 

4  (estimate) 

New  Brunswick 

8 

Nova  Scotia 

10 

Prince  Edward  Island 

6 

Newfoundland 

16  (estimate) 

Total 

168 

Notes:  (l)  For  purposes  of  the  above  tabulation  "special  teaching  certi¬ 

ficates"  means  teaching  authority  for  specific  subject  fields 
or  service  areas. 


(2)  Regulations  governing  special  certification  are  often  phrased 
in  general  terms.  Definitions  of  what  constitutes  special 
certification  vary.  The  figures  in  Appendix  I  are  intended 
as  reasonably  close  approximations. 

Sources;  The  data  were  derived  from  department  of  education  regulations 
and  from  reports  received  from  provincial  certification 
officers  during  1958-59* 
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